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shows that the Government now mean to 

make a serious effort to deal with the problem 
of unemployment. A body of civil servants, with Sir 
John Anderson of the Home Office at their head, will 
be seconded from their departments, and devote their 
whole time to the problem, sifting out the material and 
advising the Cabinet on ways and means. Besides this 
Mr. MacDonald has invited the leaders of the other 
parties to co-operate with him. Mr. Lloyd George has 
accepted the invitation with enthusiasm—and his t’s 
were crossed and his i’s dotted in a breakfast-table 
interview by the parliamentary correspondent of the 
Daily Herald which appeared on Tuesday. Mr. Lloyd 
George, indeed, offered such a thoroughgoing collabora- 
tion that suspicion and alarm were aroused in the 
Labour Party, and the Herald, in a leading article, 
thought it necessary to pour a bucket or two of cold 
water on this heat. But it is clear now, if it was not 
before, that there is no question of any Labour-Liberal 
coalition. The Government have no intention of 
abdicating responsibility, though they will take all the 
advantage they can get from Liberal support which, we 
do not see any reason to doubt, will be given in 
generous measure. 


Ts Prime Minister’s statement on Wednesday 


* * * 

Mr. Baldwin on the other hand has said *“* No ” to 
the Three-Party Conference. The position of the Con- 
servatives, it must be admitted, is awkward. If they 
associate themselves with the Government in dealing 
with unemployment, they cannot attack them in the 
event of a failure. If they stand out, and the efforts 


to cope with the evil are successful, then equally 
Mr. Baldwin loses the stick with which to beat the 
Labour dog. But the deciding factor is the ruling out 
of ** safeguarding.’’ If that is to be treated as a quack 
remedy which the Labour and Liberal doctors will not 
look at, the Conservatives presumably can gain nothing 
and contribute nothing by taking part in the consulta- 
tion. In all the circumstances, we do not see any 
reason for tears in this refusal. In the meantime, the 
Conservative Party will have plenty to do in plastering 
its own internal cracks. The Empire Free Traders 
and the Safeguarders are at it hammer and tongs. 
Lord Beaverbrook openly repudiates his Hotel Cecil 
agreement with Mr. Baldwin, and the executive of the 
party openly condemns Lord Beaverbrook’s repudia- 
tion. The Tory candidate in the North Norfolk by- 
election supports the Crusaders’ programme—food 
taxes and all. And the North Norfolk Conservative 
Association creates a Gilbertian situation by resolving 
that ** Mr. Cook shall fight on the official policy of the 
party and shall loyally support Mr. Baldwin,’’ whilst 
warmly welcomigg *‘ the promised co-operation of Lord 
Beaverbrook uff the Empire Free Trade Crusade, 
which will have the whole-hearted support of Mr. Cook 
and all that it ‘implies.”” (We like those last four 
words!) It is generally supposed that these antics will 
lose Mr. Cook any chance of getting much in the way of 
Liberal votes. 
* * * 

What schemes the Government and their new advisers 
will evolve we do not pretend to know. Their task, it 
cannot be denied, is formidable in the extreme. The 
untoward events of the past week include a further 
slump in commodity prices, the signing of the American 
Tariff Bill by President Hoover, a fresh crisis on Wall 
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Street, and another increase in unemployment. It is 
still too early to estimate the importance of the renewed 
American slump; but at the least it means that no 
immediate recovery of the American market is to be 
expected. Germany, struggling with a severe budget 
deficit of which unemployment is largely the cause, is 
in the midst of a political crisis, while the further fall in 
the price of silver bodes ill for any quick recovery in 
the Far East. The general trade outlook thus remains 
exceedingly discouraging. Last month’s trade returns 
reflect the general depression ; and reports of the state 
of trade from most industries give no ground for confi- 
dence for the future. Cheap short-term money rates 
remain in being, still without much effect on the long- 
term capital market; but actually money is rather 
scarcer than it was, owing to the operation of short-term 
causes. France continues to accumulate gold; and the 
London market is, even under present conditions, none 
too secure, or too well able to finance additional commit- 
ments without a rise in money rates. All this, of course, 
lends urgency to the need for the immediate preparation 
of plans for the winter; for no one now questions the 
prospect of at least a seasonal worsening of trade in a 
few months’ time. 
* * * 

In this atmosphere of gloom Ministers have held 
a conference at the Guildhall with representatives of 
the main groups of local authorities, in order to urge 
on them the necessity of speeding up plans for the provi- 
sion of work during the winter months. With this 
object nobody is likely to quarrel; but it is hard to feel 
optimistic about the results. As the representatives of 
the local authorities reminded the Government, the 
policy of ** accelerating ’’ public works is bound to lose 
its effect if it is pursued over a period of years; and local 
bodies cannot contribute materially to relieving unem- 
ployment unless they go beyond the doing now of what 
they would in any case have done within a few years, 
and undertake, on account of the emergency, work they 
would not otherwise have undertaken at all. If it is 
suggested they should do this, they naturally ask at once 
who is to bear the cost. As their representatives pointed 
out on Tuesday, the new Local Government Act has 
left them with only a restricted field from which revenue 
can be drawn. Moreover, local ability to pay is evidently 
lowest in the areas which stand most in need of extended 
public works. The authorities have, indeed, agreed to 
collaborate with the Government in considering how far 
extra work can be provided, and have appointed a repre- 
sentative committee to discuss this matter. But, unless 
the Government are prepared to pay a substantially 
larger part of the cost than they do under most existing 
schemes, it is doubtful whether a great deal will come of 
the collaboration, except perhaps in narrowing the gap 
between the formulation of schemes and the actual 


getting to work. 
* * * 


The Second Part of the Simon Report will be pub- 
lished three days after the date of this issue, and it 
would be a waste of ink to speculate on its contents. 
The one thing that we know for certain is what Sir John 
Simon told us in his broadcast address on Wednesday, 
that the Commissioners are unanimous on all important 
points. In India the activities of the civil disobedience 


ceaaimmemaal 


party have been checked by the coming of the monsoon 
rains, but in the fine intervals the picketing of liquor 
and cloth shops is being pursued according to the 
National Congress decision for an intensified boycott, 
Pickets are being arrested in batches, and sentenced to 
terms of rigorous imprisonment, while in Calcutta and 
elsewhere the police are carrying out a stern policy 
against the National Congress. Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
now the most influential Swaraj leader in the country, 
was given an enthusiastic reception in Bombay on his 
arrival to direct the civil disobedience campaign. The 
general election for the Legislative Assembly is to be 
held in September. The Assembly is now meeting at 
Simla, under a new interim president, and it will debate 
the Simon Report immediately. In view of this debate, 
and the tension throughout the country over the 
Commission’s proposals, the matter of greatest 
moment is the Government’s policy in regard to the 
Round Table Conference. The one thing that must be 
taken for granted in the present crisis is that, apart 
from the Swarajist irreconcilables, all parties and 
leaders in India are banking upon the Conference. 
What they all want, moderates and extremists alike, is 
the assurance that the Conference will be ‘‘ free and 
open ’’—that is to say, that no party at it will be 
bound down by the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. It is obviously important, if the Conference is 
not to be a farce, that this should be understood, and 
if anyone has fears on the point we hope they will soon 
be allayed by the British Government. But even if the 
British Government should be prepared in the end to 
go beyond the Commission, they can hardly be expected 
to pledge themselves to such a course before the Report 
has been considered and discussed. 
* * ” 

A parliamentary crisis, which may prove to be 
serious, has arisen in Egypt. The Government was 
expected, was indeed pledged up to the hilt, to “ safe- 
guard the Constitution,’’ and Nahas Pasha proposed to 
introduce an ‘‘ anti-dictatorship ’’ measure, providing 
for the impeachment of any Minister who should in 
future illegally suspend Parliament. But King Fuad 
refused to assent to the introduction of this Bill, 
and Nahas tendered his resignation. How the King will 
get out of the mess it is not easy to see. The Wafd is 
in overwhelming strength in the Chamber; no non- 
Wafdist Government could live for a day without its 
support ; no Wafdist leader could be expected to take a 
line differing from Nahas’s. We can hardly suppose 
that Fuad has a new dictator up his sleeve, or that 
he wants to risk a struggle in which his crown might be 
at stake. There was hot talk in the Chamber when 
Nahas Pasha made his statement, and even open 
threats against the King. Perhaps the country is not 
quite so excited about the matter as are the politicians, 
and perhaps there are some divisions of opinion within 
the Wafdist Party. But if the issue is put to the test at 
a General Election, as it may be, we do not fancy that 
Nahas will lose much ground. 


* ~~ * 


The Senate debate on the Naval Treaty was at the 
close of the summer session carried directly to the 
American people by means of wireless. The Secretary 
of State opened with a defence of the Treaty, and 
incidentally of the American delegation in London, and 
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he has been answered by the most downright and reck- 
Jess opponent of international engagements, Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California. To Senator Johnson the 
Washington agreements of 1922 were an abomination, 
and he refuses to see anything in the London Treaty 
except a further surrender of American security and 
naval power, together with the acceptance by the 


American envoys of a claim on the part of Britain to. 


“permit ’’ the United States to have eighteen 
modern cruisers and to force upon the Navy Depart- 
ment the building of six-inch-gun cruisers for which 
America has no use. These were not the worst points 
in an address which, being broadcast by nineteen 
stations, carried over the entire American continent 
the Californian Senator’s well-known suspicions of 
British naval policy. Congress adjourns with the Naval 
Treaty still in suspense. Its passage before the end of 
the summer session was made practically impossible by 
the decision of the Foreign Affairs Committee to hold 
its inquiry in public and to admit technical evidence on 
an unlimited scale. The most noteworthy fact that 
emerged during the protracted debate was that the 


delegation in London received no guidance from the - 


President. Mr. Stimson stated that he and his 
colleagues left Washington without instructions, and 
that from beginning to end of the Conference Mr. 
Hoover did not intervene in any way whatever. 

* * * 


During the past week events have moved rapidly in 
Roumania. After a delay of a fortnight the country has 
settled down to work again under the Premiership of 
Dr. Maniu, who, having given his tacit assent to Carol’s 
return, has insisted on having his own way in the 
formation of his Cabinet. The new Government differs 
little from its predecessor. There are a few minor 
changes and one or two Ministers have been given 
different posts. It is, however, the Cabinet of Dr. 
Maniu and the National Peasant Party, and its policy 
remains the same democratic policy which its leader 
has always advocated. His ministerial address makes 
it abundantly clear that, so long as he remains Prime 
Minister, neither the Fascists in Roumania nor the 
Monarchists in Hungary have anything to hope from 
the return of Carol. The one important result which 
the coup d’état has achieved is the splitting of the 
Liberal Party, which under the Bratianus was the chief 
obstacle to Carol’s return. M. Vintila Bratianu 
maintains his opposition, but his nephew has joined the 
King and will take a section of the party with him. 
Dr. Maniu’s position looks strong. 

* * * 


A curious contrast is revealed by a comparison of the 
trade statistics with the figures of the Budget in 
Germany. The public finances are in a very unsatis- 
factory state. There is a heavy Budget deficit, and the 
efforts of Professor Moldenhauer, the present Minister 
of Finance, to reduce it have provoked yet another 
Cabinet crisis. The administration of the public 
finances in Germany is also censured—and censured 
more severely than usual—by Mr. Parker Gilbert in his 
valedictory report as Agent-General for Reparations 
Payments. According to this not unsympathetic 
observer, profligate expenditure by the Government 
and the municipal authorities is responsible for the 
stringency of Germany’s financial situation. At the 
same time the trade statistics show a far more brighter 
picture. During the last three years an adverse trade 
balance has been turned into an active one, and the 
€xport surplus for May surpasses all previous records. 
This contrast may be regarded as a proof of the internal 
solidarity of the German nation. The political situation 
May be strained. The Fascists and the Communists 


may threaten an administration which is unripe in 
political experience. But the vast majority of the 
German people has set its mind against all political 
adventures, and is intent only on restoring the country 
to its former prosperity. 


* * * 


The British Government has been none too happy 
in its relations with the Trade Unions at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. It has 
antagonised the clerical and administrative Unions by 
refusing to support the demand for an international 
convention regulating the hours of work in shops and 
offices, and it has also disagreed with the demand of 
the workers’ group for a seven hours’ day from bank to 
bank in the coal mines. Mr. Shinwell, on behalf of the 
British Government, proposes seven and a half hours 
from bank to bank as the most that is likely at present 
to secure general acceptance. On this point the 
Government is probably right; but it is difficult to 
understand its action in abstaining from the division on 
the future of the Washington Eight Hours Convention. 
The employers put forward a demand that the Con- 
vention—the cornerstone of the entire system of 
international labour regulation—should be _ revised. 
This motion was defeated by a majority, a number of 
Government representatives supporting the workers’ 
group in opposition to it. The British Government 
representative, however, abstained. Why? No one 
supposes that the Convention is perfect ; but surely the 
right course is to ratify it, and then propose desirable 
amendments later. The success of the attempt to 
promote its revision now would have utterly destroyed 
all hope of its general ratification for some years to 
come. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Cairns, the 
London Metropolitan magistrate, lately returned on a 
visit to his native Belfast, and lectured the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church because he saw 
order being maintained in the city by an armed police. 
** Citizenship,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ is based on 
mutuality.”? But the Royal Ulster Constabulary was 
formed when the destinies of Ireland were being decided 
by force; and, had Mr. Cairns visited Ireland at that 
time, he would have found a whole-hearted mutuality, 
now extensively perpetuated by tombstones. It would 
have been sounder, though perhaps no more popular, if 
he had reminded his hearers of the warning recently 
delivered to Northern Ireland by Mr. Pollock, Minister 
of Finance, that its financial state was rapidly 
approaching danger-point, and had indicated that the 
most obvious means of retrenchment was to cease 
recruiting for the R.U.C. and so gradually diminish 
their numbers. At present there are in some barracks 
ten or twelve R.U.C. men where formerly there 
were only three or four of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The Ulster Loyalist might justify the maintenance of 
this large armed force by quoting the occasional threats 
of extremists in the South; but such an argument would 
only hold good if the Ulster force were efficient in a 
military sense—and hanging about a barracks without 
employment does not make for such efficiency. The 
Irish Free State, with its expensive army, is no wiser 
than the North, but it is more logical. If public money 
must be spent on warlike preparation, it is better 
spent on an efficient army than on an ineffectively 
militarised police. But in a commonsense Ireland the 
few people who really wish to kill one another would 
be enclosed in a field and left to fight the quarrel out. 
The only employment then left for the two officially 
armed forces would be to direct the traffic to the scene 
of combat. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY IMPASSE 


HE Government are being admonished in many 
quarters to lighten their programme. Of the 
Bills which it was intended to pass this 
session, hardly one has finished its course, and several 
have not yet been debated at all. The contentious 
Education Bill, the contentious Hours of Employment 
Bill, and the even more contentious Trade Unions Bill, 
are still awaiting their turn. The Consumers’ Council 
has made little progress; Slum-Clearance is rumbling 
forward very slowly; the Land Drainage Bill is 
hardly under way; and the Road Transport Bill 
has not yet got to harbour. Indeed, as we write, even 
the Coal Mines Bill looks as if it may eat up more 
parliamentary time; for the Lords have still to accept 
the decision of the House of Commons to reject the 
amendments which they proposed. 

The Government, so the critics contend, have been 
attempting too much, and are now paying the penalty 
of an over-ambitious agenda. But the Government’s 
own supporters in the country would certainly not 
endorse this view; they are far more inclined to 
grumble at Ministers for doing, and even for attempt- 
ing, too little. Behind this difference of view lies, of 
course, a fundamental disagreement about policy. The 
aims of the late Conservative Government were 
admirably served by a parliamentary system which put 
narrow limits to the amount of contentious legislation 
that could be carried through in a single session or a 
single Parliament; for Mr. Baldwin and his friends 
wanted to leave most things pretty much as they found 
them. Mr. Baldwin, with a huge majority at his back, 
was embarrassed rather because there were too many 
opportunities for legislation than because there were 
too few. He sometimes found it hard to discover even 
plausible reasons for postponing a measure which his 
party was reluctant either to carry or openly to oppose. 

The Labour Party’s situation is very different. It 
has never held office before, save for a few months six 
years ago. It had not then, and it has not now, a clear 
majority. Its opponents are, no doubt, unwilling at 
present to turn it out or to face the country at a new 
General Election; but that renders them all the more 
disposed to make full use of the opportunities for delay 
which their numbers afford. They can hold up Bills 
in the standing committees of the House of Commons; 
they can slow down the pace of legislation on the floor 
of the House itself; and they have, in their assured 
anti-Labour majority in the House of Lords, an exceed- 
ingly handy instrument of parliamentary obstruction. 
Having made due use of these weapons, they turn round 
on the Government and complain that Parliament is 
groaning under a monstrous cargo, most of which must 
be jettisoned if what remains is to have a chance of 
becoming law. 

Doubtless these complaints and this advice are not 
mere humbug. The Conservatives, in general, do really 
believe that it would be a calamity if the pace of legisla- 
tion were so speeded up as to facilitate big changes in 
the social system. The shortage of parliamentary time, 
and the limitation that it imposes on the working pro- 
gramme of any Government under the existing 
conditions, rank in their minds among the bulwarks of 


em 


the British Constitution. They regard proposals to 
modify parliamentary methods or procedure in order to 
escape from these limits as, in effect, radical changes in 
the social structure—changes quite as radical as an 
extension of the franchise or an interference with the 
powers of the House of Lords. Indeed, they may even 
hold that extensions of the franchise will be largely 
nullified so long as it remains impossible to quicken the 
pace of legislation. For it is clear that any decisive 
step towards the adoption of a really Socialist policy 
would involve simultaneous action in a number of 
different fields of legislation, and that this would be 
extraordinarily difficult to secure within the accepted 
limits of parliamentary practice. 

No one would suggest that the present Government, 
without a majority behind them, are advancing, or 
could advance, rapidly in the direction of Socialism, 
But even they are already acutely sensible of the limits 
imposed upon them by the present parliamentary 
system. They do want to do a great deal more than 
their predecessors wanted ; and they have large arrears 
of programme to make up because they have been so 
long in the wilderness. What, in the present situation, 
are they to do? They can doubtless put some pressure 
on the Opposition by threatening to keep Parliament 
sitting through August, or to bring it back after a short 
summer recess for an autumn session. The threat of 
this, if it is seen to be seriously meant, may speed up 
progress in committees enough to make possible a 
respectable legislative harvest. But obviously the 
trouble goes a great deal too deep to be cured by 
measures of this order. It is bound to be a recurrent 
trouble ; for it can be taken for granted that the present 
parliamentary congestion will recur every session that a 
Labour Government is in office, at any rate for years to 
come. 

In these circumstances, it seems pretty evident that 
the Labour Party will soon have to address itself to the 
revision of parliamentary procedure. There is, after 
all, nothing sacrosanct about our present methods of 
legislation. They are different from those that were in 
use in the eighteenth century, or even in the first half 
of the nineteenth. They were evolved by a process of 
gradual and only half-conscious adjustment, at a period 
when the functions of Parliament were widely different 
from what they are now, and far less extensive. To 
take but one point, the development of the social 
services has in our own day immensely increased the 
work of Parliament by imposing the need for constant 
re-statements and revisions of the law, so as to leave 
little time available even for the most vital new 
departures. Laws have grown more complex as well as 
more numerous; and the adoption of devices such as 
the guillotine and the ** kangaroo ”’ closure has proved 
an ineffective way of making both ends of parliamentary 
time meet. 

Where is the remedy to be sought? A number of 
schemes have been put forward in the last few years. 
Some of them have been of the “ root-and-branch ” 
kind, involving a break-up of the sovereignty of the 
central Parliament by one or another system of 
devolution. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb argued for the 
establishment of two co-ordinate Parliaments, dealing 
respectively with ‘* political *’ and “ social ’’ affairs. 
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The Speaker’s Conference on Devolution drew up plans 
for a system of Home Rule for England and Scotland 
and Wales. Others have favoured an unloading by the 
Imperial Parliament not onto National but onto 
Regional Assemblies. And some have urged that the 
essential thing is not a mere redistribution of powers, 
but a change in the method of exercising them—the 
adoption, in a word, of the committee system as 
practised in the London County Council (or, in a 
slightly modified form, in the new legislature of Ceylon) 
in place of the existing parliamentary system. There 
are difficulties in all these proposals, and some of them 
would, we consider, be quite unworkable. But amongst 
them there may be found the right ingredients of the 
remedy for our parliamentary discontents, even if no 
one has yet got the mixture in its right proportions. 
Devolution there will certainly have to be. The only 
question is whether it should be of a radical or a 
conservative kind. 

If it is to be the latter, two courses seem to be open. 
One is to increase the regulation-making power of 
Government departments, by confining Acts to broad 
questions of principle, and leaving their detailed 
application to the administrative machine. This is, of 
course, the process to which, even within the very 
limited sphere of its present operation, Lord Hewart and 
his fellow-critics of the ** new despotism ”’ so strongly 
object. But, if we reject this, what are we todo? The 
second possible course is to create subordinate bodies 
endowed with the power, not of legislating, but of 
filling in the details of legislation. Some have proposed 
that measures should be worked up in detail by bodies 
of this sort before they are brought to the House of 
Commons at all. But that would not prevent the 
Commons from insisting on going over the whole ground 
again. The alternative is to bring Bills to Parliament 
first in a far less elaborated form than at present, and 
to entrust their working out not to departments or 
officials, but to subordinate representative bodies set up 
for the special purpose of formulating the details of a 
particular Bill or group of Bills. 

This suggestion, lixe the others referred to above, we 
must leave undiscussed for the moment. But we shall 
return to the subject. What is important now is that 
attention should be drawn to the principle that must 
underlie reform. The principle itself will be opposed by 
those who want the legislative machine to remain the 
ponderous engine that it is—an engine for hindering 
rather than promoting social change. But these are 
Tories defending a lost cause, and it is for those who 
believe in the possibilities of democratic progress to 
insist on the ** rationalisation *’ of law-making. This is 
the most urgent problem that confronts us in political 
theory and practice—a good deal more urgent, we 
think, than the reform of the electoral system. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF 
Y Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill, as amended and 


re-amended during a confused struggle lasting more 
: than twelve months, was wearily passed by the 
United States Congress on June 14th. The House of 
Representatives gave it a majority of 69; in the Senate, 
= a last stage of doubt that could be described only as 


arcical, the majority was two. Before the final vote was 


taken in the House an announcement was made of President 
Hoover’s intention to sign the Bill. Since the beginning 
of the year, when a Senate investigation revealed the extent 
and shamelessness of the tariff lobby in Washington, there 
had been an increasing demand for the presidential veto, 
but at no stage was there any doubt upon that matter. 
Mr. Hoover was known to dislike the Bill. It was drafted 
and pulled about in flagrant violation of his own specific 
demand for “limited revision.” He could not fail to be 
disturbed by the continuous revelation of corruption and 
ignorance, greed and economic jingoism that was made 
throughout the debates. But Mr. Hoover’s position was 
such that his signature to the measure was a foregone 
conclusion. A veto could only have come from a President 
of very different character and political habit. He signs 
after sending out an apologia which amounted to a hope 
that the new Tariff might not be so bad as it seemed to be, 
and then claiming it as a success for the Republican 
party. The immediate result was a collapse of the New 
York Stock Exchange repeating many of the worst features 
of last November. 

Eight years ago, in the violent reaction against Wilsonism 
and on the eve of the great prosperity epoch, the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff registered the Republican party’s belief 
in the highest attainable scheme of protection. American 
prosperity in 1930 has suffered the severest set-back since 
1907. The home trade is tragically depressed; the figures 
for the first three months of the year show a decline in the 
export trade of 20 per cent. as compared with the first three 
months of 1929. And it is at this crucial stage of American 
industry and commerce that the “ regular” Republican 
politicians of House and Senate impose upon the United 
States a Tariff measure whose schedules go far beyond those 
of 1922. The Hawley-Smoot Act deals with more than 
3,200 commodities and makes 1,112 changes in the rates. 
Of these 887 are increases, and 235 are reductions. Among 
the principal increases there are no less than 250 which are 
on farm products, including sugar and dairy produce, grain 
and cattle, meat, tobacco, nuts and fruit. The free list has 
hitherto included timber, long-staple cotton, hides, leather 
and shoes. These are now transferred to the protected list, 
while the import rates are raised on straw and felt hats 
and all clothing, on zinc and manganese ores, pottery and 
chinaware, furniture, and machinery. The prolonged 
struggle in Congress over these schedules involved a 
deplorable exhibition of economic superstition and _self- 
interested bargaining, but it is good to note that this was 
accompanied by a progressive display of hostility through 
the country. For the first time in American history the 
Republican press was in great part not only opposed to a 
tariff Bill but scornful of it. A body of 1,028 economists 
signed a letter of protest urging the President to exercise 
his veto. It has been difficult to discover what sections 
of the American public want the Bill. The general assump- 
tion was that it had been drawn up in the interest and at 
the dictation of the most powerful groups of manufacturers, 
especially those of Pennsylvania. But Senator Grundy of 
that State, lobbyist-in-chief to the high-tariff groups, was 
with difficulty induced to cast his vote for the Bill in the 
final division, while a rough poll of the newspapers in the 
chief industrial regions showed a decisive weight of editorial 
opinion against the Bill and an almost unanimous con- 
viction that it must produce bitterness in the foreign 
relations of the United States. There is no belief more 
generally accepted in America than that the central 
governing power of the country is Wall Street finance in 
alliance with the great industrialists. But the Hawley- 
Smoot Act would seem to dispose of that idea. Wall Street 
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is certainly not for it, and nothing has been more noteworthy 
than the emphasis with which the measure has been con- 
demned by the leading men of certain dominant industries, 
for example, automobiles. The Bill, it would seem, has 
gone through because the fight had become unendurable 
and the business public was demanding an end. 

Apart from the elaborate interplay of the conflicting 
interests over details, there were two main matters of 
controversy—the provision for flexibility in the rates, 
involving the power of the President as a revising authority, 
and the proposal, favoured by Senators from the Western 
farming States, for what is known as the debenture plan. 
The former belongs to the Tariff scheme now in operation, 
and has been accepted since 1922. The latter provided for 
a system of Lounties upon the export of agricultural produce. 
Mr. Hoover was unalterably opposed to it and said so 
from the beginning. Indeed, insistence upon the debenture 
plan by a majority of the Senate would have been the 
one way of ensuring the presidential veto. Senator Borah 
and his associates, however, gave way, and at the same 
time agreement was reached on the method of flexibility, 
by means of which, Mr. Hoover argues, the grievances of 
the many nations which have protested against the Tariff 
may be progressively met. The Act confers upon the 
President a discretionary power to raise or lower, within 
a limit of 50 per cent., any tariff duty which in the opinion 
of the Federal Tariff Commission ought to be so modified. 
The so-called Progressive bloc, consisting of Democrats 
and insurgent Republicans, took the view that this 
discretionary power should be taken away from the 
President and vested in Congress. The regular Republican 
majority in the House, however, would not agree, and in 
the joint committee the Administration forces won. Even 
so, however, the President’s tariff power is strictly limited. 
He cannot order any changes in the established rates. 
All he can do is to promulgate or refuse to proclaim any 
change that the Tariff Commission may recommend. That 
Commission is understood to be non-party, or rather, as 
the Americans say, bi-partisan. As it exists to-day, it 
admittedly needs to be reconstituted; but whatever the 
President may do, he will not be able to make it, under the 
new Act, a tolerable authority for the adjustment of tariffs. 

In the long and varied annals of American high protection, 
there has been no chapter of events making a parallel with 
those that have attended the development of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff. Mr. Hoover fought the presidential election 
upon the Tariff as the essential counterpart of prosperity, 
and he recommended “ limited revision”? mainly as a part 
of that “‘ adequate relief ”’ for the farmer to which he was 
pledged. The regular Republicans in Congress, however, 
showed little concern for this pledge—although, as it turned 
out, they voted last year for the Farm Relief Bill which 
established a Farm Board that is now committed to a 
programme of enormous collective purchases of wheat and 
other products. It was higher import duties on manufactured 
goods, and on such foreign necessities as sugar, that the 
Republican majority was determined upon; and they have 
got their way, at the cost of a campaign which, beginning 
in Washington before Mr. Hoover’s inauguration, has given 
to the first part of his term of office a discredit that he may 
find it impossible to throw off. 

There are at least three aspects of the situation created 
by the Tariff Act that are very important to the American 
public. The first is concerned with the farmer, whose 
distresses have been seriously embarrassing to the Hoover 
Administration and must continue to be so. The vast 
operations of the new Federal Farm Board will doubtless 
bring benefit to a minority of farmers. But the policy of 
the Board and the increasing pressure of the banks will 





accelerate the movement towards foreclosure, so that the 
abandoned farm cannot become a less conspicuous feature 
of the West than it is at present. Moreover, the new tariff 
has been framed in the interest of the industrial States of 
the East. The farmer will have to pay more for everything 
he buys. The illusory character of the relief that he js 
supposed to be receiving will soon become only too plain 
to him, and the Hoover Administration must be prepared 
for a renewal of the agitation for the bonus system upon 
which the President has so far refused to compromise. The 
second question is that of the international results of the 
Tariff Act. Thirty-three Governments have in the past 
few months submitted protests against the higher rates, 
and at least two diplomatic representatives in Washington, 
those of Switzerland and of Spain, have taken the unusual 
course of making the protest in person. American shippers 
and merchants are having to meet the definite policy of 
retaliation adopted by the French Government—as in the 
stiffly-graded duties on American motor-cars in return for 
the increased import duties on French lace and luxury 
articles; while in Canada the Mackenzie King Government 
has planned its new tariff largely in retaliation, and is 
basing its general election campaign frankly on economic 
antagonism to the United States. 

The third important aspect is that to which the personal 
position of Mr. Hoover is related. It would be true to say 
that no President of the United States within living memory 
has suffered an early reverse in popular esteem that can be 
compared with the experience of Mr. Hoover during his 
first fifteen months. He took office with the support of a 
great fund of public goodwill, though without any popular 
acclaim. His detachment from ordinary politics was 
deemed to be an advantage. The question of his probable 
disagreements with the Houses of Congress was debated as 
a subject of great interest, and with a general assumption 
that Mr. Hoover, whatever else he might do or not do, 
would undoubtedly assert himself. Congress, it was taken 
for granted, would find at any rate that the President had 
his own clear purpose of legislative and executive leader- 
ship. The surprise of the past year has been the discovery 
that Mr. Hoover has at present no such purpose, or that, 
if he has it, he has decided to bide his time in making it 
known. From beginning to end of this miserable and 
scandalous tariff squabble the President has been in the 
background, keeping his own counsel, holding himself in 
readiness to put his signature to the Bill, if only, as he has 
implied, to end the uncertainty which, by common consent, 
was strengthening the disruptive forces at work in American 
business. It is, of course, conceivable that the American 
public is still in the mood of wishing its President to be a 
merely titular Chief Executive, without either personal 
initiative or party policy. But that is a role which at the 
time of his election no one in America, or in Europe, 
expected Mr. Hoover to play. 





CHANGING ZIONISM 


[From a CORRESPONDENT. | 
HAT Zionism is now undergoing a complete 
external transformation is clear enough to every 
observer. The events of last August were the 
beginning, not the end, of a chapter in Palestine; and they 
mark the launching of Zionism on a road of almost revolu- 
tionary changes. The Report of the Palestine Inquiry 
Commission was another milestone cn the same road; the 
appointment of Sir John Hope Simpson, a third; the 
suspension of Jewish labour immigration into Palestine, 4 
fourth ; the meeting of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, a fifth. And there are 
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more to come. Zionism has been caught in the political 
mills of God, which, as we know, grind slowly but grind 
exceeding small. Before the Palestine tragedy has come to 
be a year old the young dream of an old nation to return 
to its homeland will probably have undergone such changes 
as to be almost unrecognisable. 

This can be seen clearly enough by anyone who is follow- 
ing events. What is not so well known, however, is that 
alongside the changes which the outside world is imposing 
upon Zionism there is a powerful change proceeding also 
inside the movement itself. Internally, too, Zionism is 
different to-day from what it was last summer, at the 
Sixteenth Zionist Congress at Zurich. Spiritually the move- 
ment has undergone what amounts to a real revolution. 
There has been a definite break in its ideology, and a decided 
change in its outlook and activity. Those who have had an 
opportunity of observing closely Zionist leadership in 
London during these months of crisis have seen the changed 
mind of Zicnism as well as its changed face. 

The essential feature of this profound development is 
the ascendancy of economics over politics and religious 
romanticism. The political aspect of Zionism has become 
obscured cf late, and its constructive and practical side 
has been strengthened. The intensely nationalistic men 
from Poland, with their wild talk of a Jewish Majority and 
a Jewish State in Palestine, have been thoroughly dis- 
credited, and the saner men who are doing the actual work 
of construction in Palestine, and their supporters in the 
Western world, have won a sweeping and complete victory 
in the movement. Political Zionism, as understood by the 
extreme Jewish Nationalists of Eastern Europe, is dead 
now, even among Zionists. The belief that Palestine can 
be made into a Jewish State by the virtue cf the Balfour 
Declaration alone has been eliminated. The Zionist move- 
ment has now virtually abandoned politics and concentrated 
instead on the practical, constructive policy which has 
brought Zionism its greatest measure of sympathy in the 
eyes of the world at large, and has aroused least opposition 
on the part of the Arabs. 

This came out very clearly at the last session of the 
Administrative Committee of the new Jewish Agency and 
the Zionist General Council held in London recently. These 
two bodies are the highest executive organs cf the Zionist 
movement, and their sessions are almost tantamount to a 
Zionist Congress—they are, indeed, called the “ Little 
Congress.”” They control all Zionist activity in Palestine 
and outside it, and they are really indicative of the mocd 
of the movement. At this ‘‘ Little Congress ”’ politics were 
almost completely shelved by a single declaration from 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, which was received with unprece- 
dented unanimity. The interminable political debates and 
attacks on the President’s “‘ insufficiently strong political 
policy,”? which usually form about nine-tenths of all Zionist 
Congresses, were conspicuous by their absence. Instead, 
the deliberations were all concerned with practical problems 
of land purchase, land settlement, industrialisation and 
relationship with the Arabs. The theory of the Jewish 
Majority in Palestine was quietly thrown overboard by a 
resolution renouncing any ‘‘ domination of Arabs by Jews, 
as well as of Jews by Arabs.’? Although officially Zionism 
stands out against a parliament in Palestine, and the official 
Lionist press has no words strong enough to condemn 
Dr. Magnes’s peace efforts with the Arabs, nevertheless the 
“Little Congress *? spent a good deal of time in drafting 
definite plans for municipal and parliamentary representa- 
tion in Palestine, admittedly leading to the establishment of 
parliamentary government there, and preparing schemes for 
bringing about a closer relationship between Jews and 
Arabs. All the motions introduced by the extreme 


Nationalist group and their political demands addressed to 
the Mandatory Power, insisting on the surrender of the full 
pound of political flesh promised by the Balfour Declara- 
tion, were defeated by overwhelming majorities. The 
** Radical ’? (meaning the more nationalistic) wing from 
Eastern Europe, which has always dominated International 
Zionist gatherings, was definitely eclipsed, and the moderate, 
practical West was for the first time in the ascendant in 
spirit, as it has always been in finance. The entire mood of 
the gathering was hostile to the bombastic political talk 
which has hitherto been the most obnoxious part of 
Zionism, both to the Arabs and to the liberal world at 
large. 

An important factor which has contributed largely 
towards the moulding of this particular mood is that by one 
of those mysterious operations of the public mind a great 
many people in England and in the rest of the world have 
lately awakened for the first time to the realisation of the 
practical Jewish achievements in Palestine. What ten years 
of quiet Jewish efforts could not do, the few months of 
publicity which followed the August outbreak have achieved. 
Non-Jewish public cpinion seems suddenly to have realised 
that, apart from the interminable discussions about the 
Jewish National Home and the Balfour Declaration, Zionists 
have in the last decade accomplished a remarkable piece of 
constructive work in Palestine. A hundred thousand men 
have been transplanted from the arid sands of the Ghetto 
into fruitful soil; a people economically sterile for centuries 
has become productive on land as well as in industry; 
colonies have been built, new industries developed, cities 
established, an ancient language revived, and civilisation in 
a derelict country has been furthered in ten years more 
than in generations before. And all this has been effected 
without Government aid or any assistance from outside— 
merely by the will, persistence, and enthusiasm of a 
voluntary social movement. The world, it seems, did not 
expect it, or at least did not know of it. The events of last 
August and the Arab exaggerations which followed concern- 
ing the Jewish achievements in Palestine have succeeded in 
emphasising the fact that, whatever the future may hold in 
store for Zionism politically, the movement has already 
justified itself economically and culturally. Ideologically 
Zionism may have its flaws, but practically it has been 
successful. From the economic point of view the Zionist 
experiment in Palestine is without doubt one of the more 
hopeful constructive efforts of the post-war pericd. This 
fact has of late gained a great deal of sympathy for 
Zionism in quarters which were, after the events of last 
August, inclined to place upon its shoulders some of the 
blame for the tragedy. It has shown Zionists themselves 
that the work which they are doing in Palestine at the 
present moment is more important than their historic rights 
to the country going back to two thousand years ago, and 
this is largely responsible for the sharp veer of the move- 
ment from the romantic past to the real present, from 
political nationalism to constructive realism. 

Thus it seemed as if the tragedy of August was not wholly 
in vain, at least as far as the Jews were concerned. It has 
helped them to find their balance in Palestine and to discover 
a course for Zionism which admittedly is the only one that 
can lead to an understanding and peace with the Arabs. 
Unhappily, the recent suspension by the Government of 
Jewish labour immigration into Palestine has dealt a severe 
blow to those new tendencies in Zionism, and is now 
threatening the movement with a reaction the like of which 
it never knew before. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate not only for the Jews, but for Palestine as a 
whole, than this action cf the Government. It is Jewish 
labour that is chiefly responsible for everything constructive 
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which the Jews have done in Palestine, and which has at the 
same time been most indifferent to the Balfour Declaration. 
It is Jewish labour that has always fought the extreme 
nationalism of the Jewish middle class, and has stressed the 
constructive side of Zionism as opposed to the political. It is 
labour, too, which has always advocated the closest possible 
rapprochement with the Arab population, and has even 
made the first step in that direction by admitting the Arab 
workers into its Trade Unions. It is clear that if an Arab- 
Jewish understanding in Palestine is possible, as it is 
desirable, it can be accomplished not by the nationalist 
extremist of both peoples, but by their less chauvinistic 
labour wings. It is also clear that such an understanding 
can be reached only on the basis of economics and construc- 
tive upbuilding of the country, not by politics and 
nationalism. 

Yet it is exactly this policy and the class which has 
advocated it all along that the Government have now chosen 
as their first object of suspicion and suppression. Of all 
Jewish immigrants, it is the Labour pioneers who have 
given Zionism its social and humanitarian justification, and 
now they are to be kept out of the country. And this, too, 
at a time when they were on the verge of gaining complete 
ascendancy in the movement and of converting the entire 
Jewish world to their point of view. The action of the 
Government has already had most unfortunate repercussions 
among Jews, not only of a political but also of a 
psychological nature. Political and nationalist passions 
have again been fanned. The Jewish world reverberates 
with anti-British protests and demonstrations. The mction 
of the extremists to convoke an extraordinary Zionist 
Congress, which was overwhelmingly defeated three months 
ago, has now been accepted. There is a clamorous demand 
for the resignation of Dr. Weizmann, who has always 
staunchly supported the Labour “‘ constructionists ’’ against 
the nationalist “‘ politicians.”” Again Zionism is threatened 
with a plunge into the maelstrom of nationalist passion and 
political futility. 

And the irony of it is that it is a Labour Government 
which is responsible for all this. A Labour Minister for the 
Colonies orders the suspension of labour immigration; an 
internationalist and pacifist Prime Minister pushes back into 
the abyss of nationalism a people which had painfully 
struggled out of it; a Socialist and Trade Union Cabinet 
accepts the recommendation of a majority of a Commission 
to discriminate against Trade Unionists and Socialists; an 
administration in dire need of a solution for a difficult 
situation destroys the very remedy which could relieve it. 
Of all the muddles and inconsistencies which puzzle so much 
non-English observers of British politics, this is probably 
the most baffling case in recent years. W. Z. 
I practices of Fascism against a Liberal antagonist 

and who showed equal vigour a quarter of an hour 
later in denouncing the English licensing regulations which 
compel the public houses to close their doors for a portion 
of the afternoon. His attitude would have been logical 
enough if he had based his argument on his personal con- 
venience and had said frankly that it pleased him when in 
Italy to find the trains punctual, but that it displeased 
him when in England to find the public houses closed be- 
tween three and five o’clock or even for longer. He took no 
such low ground, however, and it was clear that he honestly 
believed that the Italians were fine fellows for submitting 
to the iron regulations of Fascism, while Englishmen were 
little better than slaves for submitting to having their 


THIS FREEDOM 


WAS with a man the other day who defended the 
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public houses shut for a few hours in the day. If this were 
an uncommon paradox it might be put down as an 
individual oddity of belief; but it seems to me that liberty 
is the last thing in the world about which the majority of 
human beings are logical. In order to be logical about 
liberty one has to be either an out-and-out defender of 
dictators or an out-and-out anarchist. Wisdom, no doubt, 
lies between these extremes, but it is almost bound to be 
logical. And it is better that men should contradict them- 
selves than that they should be doctrinaires. 

At the same time, I think that a good many Englishmen 
to-day have acquired the habit of seeing the gnats of 
restriction in their own country as bigger than the camels of 
oppression in any other country or in any other age. It js 
good to denounce Dora and all that she stands for, but there 
is no good in pretending that there have not been, and are 
not, greater tyrants than Dora. One cannot attack Dora 
effectively, indeed, except on the assumption that she is a 
nuisance rather than a despot. She outrages common sense 
more than she outrages liberty. If it is important that she 
should be fought, it is less because a man cannot breathe 
freely in her presence than because she represents a principle 
of petty interference which is in danger of being extended if 
protests are not made in time. Where many of the critics 
of Dora injure their case, however, is in assuming that under 
her nagging reign Englishmen are less free than they used 
to be. The plain fact is that, in spite of Dora, more 
Englishmen enjoy more freedom to-day than at any other 
period of history. (I speak, I confess, as one who knows 
very little history.) 

Many people mistake the increase in the number of re- 
strictions in modern times for a sign of the diminution of 
liberty. It is not necessarily anything of the sort. The 
danger of restrictions lies less in their quantity than in their 
quality, and there is no denying that, while restrictions have 
grown more numerous, the most oppressive of them have 
either been removed or have been considerably relaxed. 
The ordinary Englishman to-day is freer to do and say as 
he pleases than he was even a generation ago. The agricul- 
tural labourer is compelled to notify the birth of a child to 
the Registrar and to notify a case of infectious disease in 
his home, but he is freer than he once was from the fear of 
being evicted from his home if he votes as he wishes at an 
election. He loses no real freedom by the restrictions, while 
he gains very real freedom by the removal of an ancient 
tyranny. It is an error, indeed, to regard restrictions as 
being in themselves incompatible with liberty. The growth 
of restrictions may actually go hand-in-hand with the 
growth of liberty. It is even conceivable that the happiest 
nation in present circumstances would be the nation that at 
the same time could boast of the most restrictions and the 
greatest freedom. 

For, until Utopia arrives, restrictions must multiply. At 
an advanced stage of civilisation, or whatever one cares to 
call it, they are as necessary as traffic regulations. Nor 
have I ever met a man, however liberal in doctrine, who 
did not believe in some restriction or other. We all call for 
the removal of restrictions that annoy us, and at the same 
time for the imposition of restrictions on the people who 
annoy us. Thus Mr. A. P. Herbert, that valiant defender 
of the liberties of the commcn man, while justly indignant 
at the present restrictions imposed on consumers of beer 
and tobacco, is at the same time a passionate advocate of all 
kinds of restrictions for motorists. Yet, if restrictions are 
an evil in themselves, it is no less an infringement of liberty 
to forbid a motorist to drive as fast as he likes than to forbid 
a smoker to buy cigarettes when he likes. In any case, it 
is common sense, not an abstract theory of liberty, that 
should decide the matter. Or if a theory of liberty ' 
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involved, it is a theory of the greatest liberty of the greatest 
number. If the liberty of the road-hog diminishes the 
liberty of pedestrians and of other motorists, most men will 
agree in restricting the former, and the ordinary citizen will 
feel that his liberty has been increased by the restric- 
tion. Similarly, if the liberty of the smoker can be secured 
only by the loss of the liberty of innumerable shop 
assistants, most of us would take the view that the liberty 
of the smoker must go. The valid argument against the 
Doraesque legislation of the present day is that it imposes 
inconvenient restrictions on the hours of shopping when the 
problem could be solved to the convenience of everybody 
merely by restricting the hours which shop assistants are 
compelled to work. In the ideal modern state as few 
restrictions as were necessary would be imposed with as little 
inconvenience as was possible, but the few restrictions would 
be a great Many. 

It is certain, for example, that in all countries we shall 
see more and more restrictions of the kind that prevented 
a poor Irish widow last year from taking her aspidistra with 
her to Canada. The nations have been so much alarmed by 
the results of introducing apparently harmless plants and 
animals into countries in which they are not indigenous— 
the rabbit into Australia, the blackberry into New Zealand 
—that they are becoming as suspicious of a strange root or 
a strange animal as of a human alien. Most English 
naturalists would agree that it would have been better if 
some restrictions on the importation of strange animals had 
been in force in England in the last century. It was 
unfortunate that an Englishman was then free to import the 
Little Owl and let it loose among the native wild birds. It 
is said by some, though I believe it is denied by others, that 
the freedom of another Englishman led to the introduction 
of the grey squirrel into the country, and so to the disap- 
pearance of the native red squirrel from many districts. 
Naturalists, therefore, however ardent believers in freedom 
they may be, clamour every year for more and more restric- 
tions on the freedom of their fellow countrymen. They have 
already contrived to have the robbing of certain birds’ nests 
forbidden, and would like to go further in the same 
direction. If they have their way they will put a stop to 
the uprooting of wild flowers—even, perhaps, to their reck- 
less gathering; many of them would vote for a law which 
would deny a man the right to keep a wild bird in a cage. 

Similarly, there are zsthetes and others so intent on 
saving the beauty of the countryside that they would deny 
an Englishman the right to build whatever kind of house 
he fancies in an old village street or to paint his petrol 
pump in the bright colours likeliest to catch the eye of a 
passing motorist. ‘There are selfish motorists who cry for 
more and brighter petrol pumps, but it is improbable that 
anyone will heed their cry. Life in a crowded country must 
be regulated to a degree for which there was no need in an 
emptier world, and men must be prepared to surrender a 
part of their freedom in order to be free to live in a country 
worth living in. It now seems intolerable that a man should 
be allowed to build a house without regard to the question 
whether by doing so he was injuring a neighbourhood. 
Individualism so complete, while it may make one individual 
happy, may make a thousand individuals miserable. And 
individualism of that kind will, one hopes, soon be gone for 
ever. 

The melancholy assertion of a brilliant individualist of our 
Own generation that the modern Englishman enjoys less 
freedom than a Roman slave in the reign of the Emperor 
Hadrian seems to me absurd. It is an assertion that could 
be made only by a man who regarded all restrictions as 
being in themselves evil. The truth is, there are some 
testrictions that we feel as little as the pressure of the 


atmosphere; there are others that weigh upon us like a 
heavy burden. The real problem of the individualist to-day 
should be to remove the second while accepting the first, 
even if they are in theory an outrage on his philosophy. He 
should be consoled by the reflection that without restric- 
tions of some sort the freedom of the ordinary man would 
be impossible. The freedom of leisure that the ordinary 
Englishman enjoys to-day is the result of the restriction of 
his hours of work. All restrictions should be judged, not 
merely in so far as they prohibit something or other, but in 
so far as they actually increase or diminish human liberty. 
Dora, I think, diminishes it, but even she is no female Nero. 
A man is freer in a country in which the law limits the hours 
for the sale of cigarettes than in a country in which it limits 
his right to say what he believes. And, even as regards 
freedom of speech, there are some restrictions that are as 
light as air and others that are really oppressive. It is only 
the last that are worth troubling about. % *. 


APOLLO IN THE PARKS 


AST July the Sunlight League was received in 
L deputation by Mr. George Lansbury and asked for 
certain facilities for sunbathing in the parks. We 
had made previous efforts, since our formation in 1924 and 
our demonstration at Ken Wood during that summer, of the 
value of English sunlight, outside or above the smoke of our 
cities; but not until last year did we find a sympathetic 
hearing. A definite result, which will assuredly remain 
unaffected by any future changes of Government, is now 
in being and has been fully realised since last Monday after- 
noon, June 16. It has been grotesquely and wilfully misre- 
presented ; it marks an epoch in the use of the parks, and is 
bound to have effects of public value all over the country 
henceforth. The facts may therefore now be briefly 
recorded. 

A few weeks less than nine years ago I published in this 
journal a series of articles on “ Modern Sun Worship,”’ 
referring particularly to the clinics for heliotherapy, and to 
the school in the sun, established by Dr. Rollier in Switzer- 
land; and argued from that evidence that heliotherapy, 
admirable beyond words as it is, must yield as an ideal to 
heliohygiene. 

There was no doubt about the Alpine facts, but one 
question remained: What could be hoped for in our 
northern, humid and much abused climate? Very little, 
thought many observers. Indeed, the first Hon. Treasurer 
of our Sunlight League, who is now the Duke of Montrose, 
was of opinion that its main object should be the establish- 
ment of an Alpine clinic for British sufferers from what I 
called, ten years ago, the ‘disease of darkness.” It 
was necessary to find the real truth underlying the seeming 
inclemency of our climate, and that truth has been found 
and proclaimed, thanks to the observations of ultra-violet 
light at our health resorts, made in recent years with 
apparatus presented by the Sunlight League. It is good to 
read a recent address by Sir Henry Gauvain strongly 
confirming our views. 

We have one of the finest climates in the world. The not 
ignominious history of our race would otherwise be 
anomalous, as I have always argued. The variability of 
our climate keeps our metabolism and adaptability always 
‘‘ on their toes,”’ as against a lotus-eating climate, which 
breeds nothing but lotus-eaters. That is, in a word, the 
argument of Sir Leonard Hill, and certainly a valid one. 
Most remarkable of all is the newly-discovered richness of 
our natural climate in ultra-violet light. The readings 
obtained by the Sunlight League have been so high that 
our friends in Switzerland have been incredulous, but the 
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readings are valid. The explanation appears to lie in the 
fact that our prevalent west winds blow the dust out of our 
high sky. It is our signally dust-free upper air that admits 
the ultra-violet light. We are often annoyed when our fickle 
climate ‘‘ lets us down *’; but this teaches us adaptation, 
a most vital quality. It may need brains to live in our 
climate, but the climate is one which favours brains; and 
that west wind clears the way for the sun. 

The unnatural climate made by coal smoke in our cities 
is probably the worst on earth. I have been to Pittsburgh 
to study this matter, as readers in past years know. 
Nothing remains on earth to-day like the cold hells made of 
our cities by the infernal incense offered cn our domestic 
hearths to the deities of darkness, disease and death. Thus 
we have the most extreme, signal and momentous contrast 
between our natural and our artificial climates ; and a superb 
race afflicted, like no other on earth, with the diseases of 
darkness, from rickets onwards. 

Clearly, then, we ought to use our admirable climate 
when we can get it; and especially in our cities in the 
summer, where it is most needed if the winters past and to 
come are to be compensated for. The Sunlight League 
asked Mr. Lansbury to allow and provide for bathing in 
the Serpentine by young girls and women after the age of 
fourteen, with room and time for sunbathing for bcth 
sexes. (We may recall the formula: ‘‘ Baths of water are 
good, baths of air are better, baths of light are best.’’) 

Hitherto, men could bathe in the Serpentine, and girls 
under fourteen. There was no provisicn for privacy in 
dressing. There was only a hideous hoarding, put up each 
summer, like the kind of thing erected in obscure corners 
of military camps. It afforded, in our capricious climate, 
not one inch of overhead shelter. The provision and the 
appearance of it would have done poor credit to the smallest 
township in the Balkans. When we asked for something 
decent and agreeable we were accused—not at the Office of 
Works—of wishing to ‘“‘ disfigure the Serpentine.’? Our 
critics, needless to say, had never seen what has disfigured 
the Serpentine in past summers, but they were no more 
deterred by that than the critics who, during nine years, 
but in ever-diminishing numbers, have accused us of 
exaggerating the triumphs of Leysin, which they have never 
seen. 

To-day there stands, in place of that disgraceful hoarding, 
a very pleasant building, with oaken pillars and a small 
clock tower, which is, beyond all dispute, a substantial 
addition to the amenity of Hyde Park and the beauty of the 
Serpentine. The Office of Works has had a great oppor- 
tunity and has taken it with both hands. Londoners of 
to-day and many generations to come will be grateful; and 
not Londoners only, for the influence of this advance will 
be felt all over the country. There is now beauty of building, 
shelter, privacy, sanitation, every proper amenity. For the 
first time in the history of the Serpentine a girl over 
fourteen may bathe in it. There are very special reasons 
why such bathing and exercise are valuable for young girls, 
in the interests of future motherhood and the reduction of 
maternal mortality, as well as for all the obvious and 
immediate reasons. I will go further, reminding the reader 
of an article on uterine cancer, published here some 
time ago, and say that, by favouring the normal develop- 
ment of the female pelvis and the reduction of cases of 
delayed and difficult labour, with local damage, we are 
about to reduce not only maternal mortality but the 
appalling death-rate from uterine cancer amongst women 
who have borne children. It is extremely improbable that 
we shall be thanked or remembered, ten or twenty years 
hence, when these results begin to fructify, but the work 
will have been done. 


es, 


There was no formal opening on Monday. Royalty was 
not present. Not a hundredth part of the interest due to a 
show of pigs or dogs or horses or cattle was aroused. The 
medical profession was not there in force. My fantastic 
idea that the business of medicine is the making and 
maintenance of fine men and women has not yet interested 
the General Medical Council—which, indeed, has rested 
on its laurels with nothing important tc do now that 
Dr. Axham is definitely dead and can no longer be perse- 
cuted. But some of us who know in what alone consists 
the only wealth of nations, and who have seen for ourselves 
what magnificent young men and women are now being 
reared in Germany on the principles here advocated, wil] 
not soon forget the establishment of the principle that a 
young Englishwoman may bathe in the water of a Royal 
park without being ignominiously hauled out by the police 
—as was a young pioneer the other day. Not many 
hurrahs will be heard from the cclossal vested interests, 
professional, institutional and commercial, which, in our 
kind and stupid country, live and thrive on disease and 
death. There will be small applause from the people who 
call Mr. Lansbury ‘* Caliban in the Parks,’’ and who hate 
to see happy children anywhere; but who may be assured 
that—so large are Hyde Park and Regent’s Park—-they will 
still have plenty of rocm in which, undisturbed by that 
odious spectacle, they may commune alone with heaven— 
or hell. 

But ‘* one wise man’s verdict outweighs all the fools,” 
and methinks I hear a murmur of approval from old 
Hippocrates himself, whose lovely earthly haunts I have 
just been visiting, when from the Elysian fields he looks 
out to this northern, often misty or even murky, isle, and 
sees Apollo in the Parks. Lens. 


Correspondence 
HOURS OF WORK OF EMPLOYEES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You rightly describe as deplorable the clash between 
the British Government and the Trade Unions over the proposed 
I.L.0. Convention to deal with salaried employees. Some of us, 
however, while certainly not directly foreseeing this downright 
attitude of Miss Bondfield’s, have been all along strongly of the 
opinion that the British Trade Unions erred seriously in trying 
to make the proposed Convention far too comprehensive, and 
so forced the Government into the corner of the critic. In 
framing their replies last year to the Geneva questionnaire, the 
Trade Unions said to themselves, ‘“* Here’s an opportunity for 
British Labour to plump for a 48-hour Convention that shall 
cover all the very varied groups of workers excluded from the 
Washington Hours Convention of 1919. Let us rope them all in, 
with the exception of maritime and agricultural workers.” 
And, of course, since any effort to improve the working conditions 
of any body of workers, large or small, very naturally commands 
our sympathy, it was not easy for those of us who questioned the 
wisdom of this all-inclusive policy, to avoid being a little 
misunderstood. But, nevertheless, there were some of us who 
felt that this inclusiveness itself created difficulties, difficulties 
arising out of a chaotic and conglomerate assembling of incom- 
patibles. It had already been pointed out at Geneva how 
difficult and complicated a matter it was to define the term 
“ salaried employee,” and this new inclusiveness not only rob 
the term of anything like its normal significance, but must 
undoubtedly have contributed seriously to the ultra-cautious 
reaction of the Minister of Labour. 

Meanwhile, however, the British Government’s attitude to the 
proposed Convention, of deferring its discussions until there “ 
been an inquiry in all the countries concerned and the eliciting © 
fuller information, has been rejected, and we are, at the time 
of writing, faced with what is virtually a new situation, arising 
from the conjunction of that fact and of another equally crucial. 
This erucial fact is, that the actual draft Convention now in the 
hands of the delegates at Geneva, as a basis for discussion, does 
not follow the inclusive lines laid down by the British Trade 
Union representatives, but is a strictly limited measure, intended 
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“to regulate the hours of office and ‘shop workers.” In the 
language of Geneva, it would deal with “Hours of Work in 
Commerce and Offices.” 

What, in this situation created by these two facts, will be the 
line of action at Geneva of Miss Bondfield and her advisers 
remains to be seen. But it is reasonable to hope that, with the 
defeat of her inquiry proposal, she will at least lend her 
co-operation in helping to bring the proposed Convention into 
an accurate regard for the needs of those to be covered by it. 
With this hope in view, this Federation has in fact passed and 
conveyed to her the following resolution : 

This meeting of the National Federation of Professional Workers 
notes that the International Labour Office, at the forthcoming 
session next month (June) will be considering a ‘‘ Proposed Draft 
Convention concerning the Regulation of Hours of Work in Commerce 
and Offices,” and it notes that the draft is based entirely on the 
48-hour week, making no mention of the two protective clauses fore- 
shadowed by the questionnaire of last year (in Questions 9 and 13); 
and it therefore requests the general purposes committee to impress 
upon the Government the seriousness of these omissions, and the 
undesirability of making the 48-hour week the international standard 
for clerical, administrative and professional workers, without at 
least putting in the forefront the reservations referred to above. It 
further urges the general purposes committee to do its utmost to 
obtain from the Government an assurance that they will closely 
co-operate at Geneva with the other delegations in an endeavour to 
bring the proposed Convention into line with the above, 

As to the reservations in question, while entirely agreeing that 
an international 48-hour week would be a great thing to achieve, 
so far as certain classes of workers are concerned, we had 
obtained the assent of our fellow Trade Unionists to the principle 
that the widely-enjoyed working week of 38 hours or less, 
already obtaining among many groups of salaried workers, 
should be specifically protected in any Convention wherein these 
workers were included within the ambit of a 48-hour week. 

82 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Yours, etc., 

June 17th. STEPHEN W. SMITH, 

General Secretary, 
National Federation of Professional Workers. 


MR. HOOVER AND PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

i} Smr,—May I call your attention to what I believe are several 
misconceptions in your article entitled “The Challenge to 
Prohibition ’ in your issue of May 24th. é 

The figures of the Literary Digest ballot are not quite as you 
state—namely, a majority of wets by two and a half toone. This 
is correct if you include the votes for modification as wet votes. 
But are you justified in doing this? What proportion of the 
voters for modification would be wet or dry if the issue was put 
to them in this way? Of course, it is impossible to say. Do not 
be mistaken ; at least 50 per cent. of the wets are wets only because 
they feel Prohibition cannot be carried out effectually. These 
would be drys if Prohibition could be completely or practically 
completely enforced. Simply, they do not consider this possible. 
Secondly, you indicate that President Hoover is a dry. This is 
not exact. President Hoover, I believe, has never come out as a 
dry. Probably he is as many here—unable to make up his mind. 
His platform in respect to the Prohibition position was law 
enforcement. He has undertaken to do his best to effect law 
enforcement. But this does not indicate he is a dry—and Mr. 
Morrow can perfectly consistently proclaim himself wet and still 
work in close harmony with Mr. Hoover.—Yours, etc., 

410 East 57th St., H. B. Busu. 

New York City. 
June 3rd. 

[Certainly the votes for modification of the Dry Law must be 
counted as wet. They are definitely against the maintenance of 
the Volstead Act; the question of motive here does not arise. 
Our article was written before the fina! returns of the Literary 
Digest had come in. These show a total poll of nearly five millions, 
of which 69.5 per cent. were opposed to Prohibition. It is, of 
course, true that Mr. Hoover has not declared himself upon the 
central question. A presidential candidate is required to be as 
hon-committal as possible. But in the 1928 election Mr. Hoover 
was accepted as the “* bone-dry ” candidate, and as such the Anti- 
Saloon League supported him.—Eb., N.S.] 


THE INDIAN SALT TAX 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your very interesting article in your issue of 31st ult., 
entitled “Salt and Toddy,” appears the statement that “ the 
tax” (i.e. salt duty) ‘‘ works out at the equivalent of one shilling 
perhead per annum.” But if an average of 50 Ibs. is consumed by 
a family of five, or 10 Ibs. per head, then surely the cost at one 
farthing per Ib. = 2}d. per head. 


_If you agree, would you be good enough to correct the statement, 
as “* if five shillings looks like a gold nugget to an Indian peasant ” 
the statement is very misleading and, in fact, when repeated by 
me, was at once challenged by an authority on the subject ?— 
Brookfield House, Yours, etc., 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. THEODORE OVERY. 
June 7th. 


[The correction is, of course, necessary. The statement in the 
article should have been “ one shilling per family per annum.” 
We were citing Mr. C. F. Strickland’s estimate of the average 
incidence at the rate of 50 Ibs. per annum per family, the tax 
working out at 12 annas 6 pice, which is 1s.—Eb., N.S.] 


SMALL-HOLDINGS 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMAN. 


Srr,—Thank you and “ S. L. B.”’ for the very able survey 
of English agriculture under this title in this week’s 
StaTesMAN. If only it could be stereotyped and repeated 
about once a quarter to balance the sad picture we usually 
read of English farming as practised on a large scale! 

For it tells us that ‘*‘ Small holders stand almost alone in 
carrying on despite the difficulties and depressions of the 
times through which we have been passing.’ 

This is also the verdict of the Small Holdings agent for one 
of our largest counties, and one that provides nearly 28,000 
acres for 2,250 tenants. ‘‘ Again,’’ he says, ‘“‘ even in the 
face of the continually falling prices, which are extremely 
discouraging, small holders are standing up to the depression 
exceedingly well, and are maintaining their position, as 
shown by the rent graph.”’ 

This graph shows that in March, 1925, there were £9,500 
arrears of rent, and in March, 1929, there were under £500. 
Within the same dates there were £6,000 of loans reduced to 
£1,500. What lies under the surface of these reports? The 
fact that in one English county alone there are 2,250 hard- 
working and able men who are making agriculture pay. 
They are not asking to be spoon fed, and if others could have 
land to work on they would put up their own premises as 
they are doing in many parts of the country on very poor 
land. If every small holder is to be provided with the best 
of land, and model farm buildings on County Council 
property, the expense is very high. This hinders many farms 
which are in the market at low prices being cut up for small 
tenants. In Denmark this is not left solely to the Govern- 
ment or local authority. The Land and the Nation (Methuen, 
1s.) on p. 546 tells of a score of parcelling-out associations. 
One of these in sixteen years divided up 122 farms into 1,450 
smaller holdings and realised a surplus of £15,000. 

Probably the same might be done in England by practical 
men who would give time to it. The average county 
councillor has often his own business to attend to, and is on 
sO many committees that he is not inclined to consider new 
developments. The Danish system which is so successful 
requires missionary work as well as sympathetic administra- 
tion. Both councillors and the Government should grasp the 
proved facts of “ S. L. B.’s ” report that small holdings and 
cottage holdings increase the value of land because they 
enable industrious men to produce milk, meat, and eggs, the 
most nourishing food, without paid labour and without 
constant appeals for measures to restrict trade, or relieve the 
unemployed farm labourers. Arable agriculture as practised 
in England degrades most of those engaged in it. They have 
no interest in their work; they plough when they are told to, 
and they reap when they are told to. But they have no 
responsibility, and hope for no better conditions if their toil 
produces better crops or better stock. They can be turned 
off at short notice, and must leave their homes and take 
shelter in places which are often unfit for real family life. 

If both Liberal and Labour M.P.s would agree on a policy 
outlined in the Liberal Green Book, which is really the pro- 
duction of many able agriculturists, then we could hope to 
plant Denmark in England’s green and pleasant land. 

Woodhurst, Yours, etc., 


Norwich. Hersert A. Day. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The admirable article by “ S. L. B.” in your last week’s 
issue is helpful and practical, in many ways. True, its findings 
are not based on 1929 figures, not yet available, officially. The 
county of Norfolk, which holds the record for acreage and number 
of holdings, provides information confirming “ S. L. B’s ” general 
findings for this year. For instance, quoting from our Agents’ 
Report, 1929, notwithstanding an admittedly bad year, in the 
face of continually falling prices, ‘‘ Smallholders are standing up 
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to the depression exceedingly well, and are maintaining their 
position.” This, be it noted, in one of the arable counties most 
hardly hit by the existing situation. 

Norfolk has added a further 503 acres this year, which makes 
a total of 27,862 acres, let to 2,249 tenants : 


(4) New houses at a cost of . £2,149 
(6) Number of complete sets of buildings 1,663 
(36) Partial sets of buildings 2,599 > £7,146 
(6) Wells a ne ai oF 330 
3,050 yards of fencing 405 


Experience confirms “ S. L. B’s” view that applications now 
materialise, when the land has been purchased, or as soon as it is 
known publicly land has been acquired. It is difficult to under- 
stand the apathy of county councils towards this form of 
colonisation on the home front of food production. 

Would it assist if the Ministry advanced 100 per cent., and 
thus saved nervous councils the tremor of adding to rates, now 
mainly borne by householders and business premises? They are 
building up a real asset. A further extension of acreage to 
100 acres per holding, for those older tenants now gradually 
driven to the privately-owned farms, when capable of farming 
over the 50-acre limit now imposed, would cater for our most 
successful men. One feels it would be not unwise for county 
estates to hold their tenants, after they have made good with us. 
Why not? 

The cost of equipment is a real difficulty, but good buildings, 
although costing more, do win through in the long run. Land 
settlement emergency buildings are now coming home to roost, 
confirming the wisdom of providing the best possible from the 
commencement under average conditions. A previous chairman 
of the committee responsible for the county named here used to 
name four essentials: suitable men, suitable land, suitable rent, 
and suitable buildings. Present-day facts suggests a fifth, viz., 
suitable prices, and some might desire to add the great assistance 
a suitable wife is to the success of any small holding, but that 
is not the committee’s business. Scientific education, practical 
demonstrations, agricultural research, all bring increasing aid to 
this branch of agricultural and horticultural development, and 
after twenty years’ service on a county small holdings committee 
L am firmly convmced the Government that offers wider 
encouragement and increased facilities for the development of 
small holdings will earn the approval of not only posterity, but 
will put up a real barrier against present-day tendencies to 
neglect and depopulate our countryside. In short, it will prove 
good business.—Yours, etc., W. B. Taytor, M.P. 

House of Commons. Vice-Chairman, 

June 17th. Norfolk Small Holdings Committee. 


A SUGGESTION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
COMMITTEES 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In the extensive area of relief which has just come 
into the hands of our Public Assistance Committees these 
** new Guardians ”’ will control important contracts of supply. 

Why should they not begin with a clean slate in this sphere 
of their activity and ‘‘ buy British’’? When sanctioning 
their first contractors’ advertisements for tenders, nothing, 
it seems to me, could be simpler than to remember the needs 
of British industry. Why not, for example, stipulate, when 
inviting tenders for flour, that the flour should be home 
milled, preferably from wheat grown within the British 
Empire? 

There is far too much foreign flour dumped into this 
country, and Public Assistance Committees will be assisting 
the public in a very real sense if they refuse to have anything 
to do with it.—Yours, etc., A. G. CHURCH. 

House of Commons. 

June 16th. 


SIR H. SEGRAVE’S DEATH 


To the Editor of THE New SratesMan. 

Sir,—There is one side of the accident to Sir H. Segrave 
which the daily papers entirely lose sight of. 
_ If a man out of his own resources decides to run the risks 
inherent in such speed enterprises no one else bears any 
responsibility; but when some wealthy man, or group of 
wealthy people, deliberately offers inducements of a financial 
nature to men for what is in the end a form of advertisement, 
knowing quite well that there are very grave risks involved 
which incidentally they are themselves not facing, then the 
question arises as to whether, when a fatal accident occurs 
they should not be held guilty of manslaughter. ‘ 

For myself, if on a coroner’s jury in such a case, I should 
unhesitatingly return a verdict in that sense. 


bJ 





I wonder whether the promoters of this particular enter. 
prise realise that no monetary payment to Segrave’s widow 
can wipe out their moral responsibility before God for his 
death.—Yours, etc., M. J. E. Tiney, 

The Knowles, Hempstead Road, 

Watford, Herts. 
June 14th. 


[Why should not a man risk his life for gain, if he chooses 
to? We do not understand that Sir H. Segrave was in any 
way deceived, or constrained by poverty, in doing what he 
did.—Ep., N.S.] 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—‘‘ Y. Y.”? has paid a worthy tribute to the golden 
nature of Arthur St. John Adcock. One who enjoyed Mr, 
Adcock’s friendship for more than thirty years, and 
poignantly realises what a gifted and most human indivi- 
duality has left our temporal paths, would like to express his 
gratitude. 

I hope that ‘‘ Y. Y.”’ will duly give us a finished study of 
the author of The Divine Tragedy in all his fields and phases, 
This would be a little treasury of true biography and 
interpretation.—Yours, etc., W. P. Ryan. 





To the Editor of THe New StraTESMAN. 


Srr,—It was with a_shock that I learned from THE New 
StaTesMAN of the death of St. John Adcock. I would like to 
associate myself with every word of ‘‘ Y. Y.’s”’ tribute to 
this most lovable man. I was a youth when it was my happy 
fortune to be the recipient of kindnesses which he continued 
throughout our friendship, and I know I am only one of a 
host for whom his utter unselfishness must remain a shining 
memory. Whenever I feel tempted to lose faith in life and 
contemptuous of the human race the thought of St. John 
Adcock recalls me to a finer sense and belief in perfection. 
The sadness is that his friends could never say how much 
they loved him; he was always too busy helping others to 
hear any tribute to himself.—Yours, etc., 


Ceci Roserts. 


THE LATE ROMER WILSON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srir,—It is proposed to publish a Memoir of the late Romer 
Wilson and to issue a selection of her letters. I shall be grateful 
if her correspondents will send me any letters which they may 
possess. They will be faithfully copied and returned promptly. 

Villa Pauliska, Yours, etc., 

Muralto-Locarno, Epwarp J. O'BRIEN. 
Switzerland. 
June 16th. 


Miscellany 


SAINTE JEANNE 
[* International Season at the Globe Theatre, which 


we owe to Mr. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne, is 

in full swing. On June 10th Georges and Ludmilla 
Pitoéff succeeded Mcissi, whose performance of Hamlet I 
reviewed last week; and they in their turn will be followed 
by Japanese players. 

During the war a small company of actors of different 
nationalities, aided by local amateurs, gave some perform- 
ances in Geneva. M. Georges Pitoéff, a Russian of 
Armenian origin, and his Russian wife were the inspirers 
of this group. They were international in their choice of 
plays. Their repertory included plays by Shakespeare, 
Tolstoy and the French dramatist Lenormand, who had just 
begun to be known. This company, recruited by new talent, 
found its way to Paris, and there Mme. Pitoéff became 
famous as an interpreter of parts which needed delicately 
natural and pathetic acting, and M. Pitoéff as a producer 
who left his stamp as an artist on every play he produced. 
Pirandello’s Sia'Characters in Search of an Author was one 
of his first successes, and it was followed by a Hamlet which 
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unfortunately cannot, owing to copyright difficulties, be 
performed here. With the exception of a French version of 
Heartbreak House, Saint Joan is the only Pitoéff 
production I have seen. 

It is interesting to see what happens to a familiar play 
when it is transposed into another language and interpreted 
by foreign temperaments. Even when there is more loss 
than gain, this transposition may bring out more clearly the 
framework of a good drama. It is, indeed, a test whether 
or not the merits of a play lie only on the surface. 

In the case of Saint Joan there were gains as well as losses, 
but those whose attention was arrested by surface peculiari- 
ties when the play was first produced, who were troubled 
about the historical accuracy of the general picture or by 
its intellectual anachronisms, will have learnt from seeing 
Sainte Jeanne how unimportant these points were, and that 
the play, in addition to being one of the very few fine 
religious plays in existence, is also intensely dramatic. The 
epilogue was, I remember, regarded by most critics and a 
large portion of the public as detracting from its impressive- 
ness. I did not share that view. But either owing to the 
jokes in it seeming less prominent in translation, or to our 
having now recovered from the surprise of being let down 
after the tension of the final act, I should be surprised if 
the majority who attended the Globe Theatre last week were 
not struck, on the contrary, by its dramatic effectiveness 
and its congruity with the theme. 

The subtle and pervasive change which the play under- 
went when re-interpreted by M. Pitoéff, and by his wife 
in the part of Jeanne, is easy to suggest: it was the 
elimination of its breeziness. I found that rather an im- 
provement ; for I enjoy Mr. Shaw’s breeziness more in his 
prefaces than in his plays. It is natural to compare these 
two actresses who have taken the leading part. Miss Sybil 
Thorndike is an actress with a definite personality, and her 
acting was so thorough that she became completely identified 
in my mind with Mr. Shaw’s Joan. It was very hard 
to judge after seeing her what latitude of interpretation the 
text actually allowed. Her personality emphasised the 
insistent, energetic, almost pert, traits in Jcan as the 
dramatist had apparently conceived her. It is true that 
the Maid sometimes at her trials retorted tartly, and Miss 
Thorndike did so most effectively; but in those moving 
records of the Maid’s actual replies there is still perceptible a 
sweetness and simplicity which Miss Thorndike certainly did 
not bring out. Was it her fault or the dramatist’s? 
Knowing his dread of sentiment and his determination that 
our response to beauty of character should be as ascetic 
and matter-of-fact as possible, I concluded that Miss 
Thorndike’s interpretation was identical with his own. No 
one susceptible to the theme of the play, or to pathos, could 
have failed to be moved by moments in her acting, but 
in her interpretation of Saint Joan the “‘ angelic ” side 
was eclipsed by a suggestion of the ardent public-spirited 
woman—in a word, there was more of Lady Astor about her 
than of a peasant who saw visions. After watching 
Mme. Pitoéff I am inclined to think that Miss Thorndike was 
nearer to the part, but that the twist she gave it was in one 
respect nearer, I thought, to the reality. It was not so easy 
to imagine Mme. Pitoéff’s Sainte Jeanne as, for a time, 
forcing politicians, bishops and generals to do what she 
wanted, but more easy to imagine that her Saint Joan did so 
thanks to the magic of pure goodness rather than energy of 
character. Mme. Pitoéff was far more pathetic. She was 
perhaps too much of a piteous little waif in her misery, and 
too much of a darling in armour at other moments to suggest 
completely the strange power of a saint. At one moment 
Sainte Jeanne seemed, certainly to foreign ears, a better play 
than Saint Joan. There is a weak moment in Saint Joan, 


and it occurs unfortunately at a most dramatic one, her 
recantation of her recantation. Her recantation when faced 
by death is very moving, but when her sentence is changed 
to imprisonment for life she bursts into a long speech about 
nature and freedom. It ends thus : *‘ I could do without my 
war-horse; I could drag about in a skirt; I could let the 
banners and the trumpets and the knights and the soldiers 
pass me and leave me behind as they leave other women, if 
only I could still hear the wind in the trees, the larks in the 
sunshine, the young lambs crying through the healthy frost, 
and the blessed, blessed church bells that send my angel 
voices floating to me on the wind. But without these things 
I cannot live; and by your wanting to take them away from 
ine, or from any human creature, I know that your counsel 
is of the devil, and that mine is of God.” 

This speech lacks the verbal beauty which alone could 
make it profoundly moving. The substance of poetry is 
often present in Mr. Shaw’s work—for instance, in Scene iii. 
of this play: the kingfisher, the boy and the general— 
which, by the by, the French company made a hash of. 
But he cannot get poetry into his words. He has supreme 
gifts as a dramatist, insight and invention, generosity and 
fearlessness of mind; but when he calls upon the Muse of 
Words to do more for him than to define and state, she does 
not answer. Notice how dramatically strong the last state- 
inent is, and how full of excruciating false notes the passages 
which precede it are. ‘* Drag about in a skirt’... “ the 
young lambs crying through the healthy frost,’’ ete. Good 
heavens! this is the voice not of Jeanne d’Arc but of a 
suffragette and a cry from a garden city. ‘* Healthy frost ! ’’ 
Where has his imagination flown to? No medieval 
shepherdess would think the frost healthy. Well, in Sainte 
Jeanne these false notes, this poor diction, were partially 
veiled from English ears. 

There was one bad mistake in the production of the trial 
scene, and M. Pitoéff seems to have temporarily lost his sense 
of the appropriate. When Jeanne utters unconsciously an 
enormous heresy the whole conclave turned their backs 
upon her and remained for several minutes with their faces 
covered by their sleeves. Now, in a scene which depends 
for its significance and poignancy upon its immediate sugges- 
tion of reality, this sort of drilled spectacular movement 
runs counter to the spirit of it. The French Inquisitor was 
inferior to our English one. The spectacle of the heresy- 
hunters is painful and odious in the last degree, and the 
gentleness of the Inquisitor’s address, the genuine eom- 
passion in it, reveals what is deeper, the irony of the 
situation. That speech makes clear that the heresy-hunters 
are not cruel, but that in this argument the Church—her 
Authority—is at stake. The dramatic point of the scene 
before our eyes—and also the point which is presented to our 
understanding—is that it should force us to cry, “* So 
much the worse, then, for the Church if it can only preserve 
itself by torturing a girl like Joan,’”? and also make us 
aware of the other side. Mr. Shaw had had barely time to 
suggest the mad credulity of the time. His historic sense, 
tos, is limited to interpreting the past in terms of the 
present, a method which reveals much in it but far from all, 
for human characteristics do change. To make us aware 
emotionally of the Church’s full case, the play would have 
had to show us something of the horrors and absurdities 
which many men and women in those days were perpetually 
sacrificing their lives to propagate. Not many years after 
Joan’s execution, Gilles de Rais, under whose special 
protection the Maid was placed (he appears in Scene ii.), 
was executed for attempting to invoke supernatural powers 
by cutting out the hearts of innumerable children. The 
dramatist has not had time to show against what a ehaos 
of superstition Authority was the only bulwark; but he has 
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put the statement of the dangers of heresy—-of a belief in 
direct inspiration—into the mouths of the Inquisitor and the 
Bishop of Beauvais. The speech of the Inquisitor must 
therefore be given emphatic space in the trial scene. It is as 
important as Joan’s replies. In the French version it was 
delivered with a legal perfunctoriness. Thus the balance, 
which is so fine a part, not only of that scene, but of the 
play, was lost. And it was all the more important that the 
speech should not have been perfunctory because the part 
of the Bishop was played with a splendid peremptory harsh- 
ness, in itself quite in keeping, but rendering more than ever 
necessary the gentle implacable ruth of the Inquisitor’s 
attitude—if the persecutors were to be seen and judged by 
the audience as the dramatist intended. Mr. Shaw has 
written much that has made me respect him profoundly, 
but nothing makes me respect him more than this play, in 
which he, who as a religious man trusts the experience of 
the individual as final, has been impeccably fair to organised 
religion and left his saint as lonely in her posthumous 
triumph as she was in her defeat. 
DesMonD MacCartuy. 


ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT 
GARDEN 


OW that the ‘“* music-dramas ”? of that infernal 
N fellow Wagner are finished for this season at Covent 
Garden we can settle down to enjoy ourselves. I 
must confess that for all one’s prejudices against Wagnerian 
opera it is not possible to listen to some of the repertory 
of Italian opera without impatiently thinking of such a work 
of promise as Der Fliegende Holldnder and of all Wagner 
might have done had he been a more interesting personality. 
However, it is idle to wish anybody different from what he 
is, and we certainly owe Wagner a great debt, for is it not 
he who makes us turn with such appreciative relief even to 
such a comparatively unimportant work as Marta? 

The revival of Marta has been greeted with ridicule by 
some of my colleagues, but I sat it out to half-way through 
the last act and enjoyed every moment of this charming 
unpretentious music. Flotow may not be a great com- 
poser, but he is one of those gifted musicians of the type of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose excellent craftsmanship and 
genuine musical sensibility produce works which can give 
real pleasure for many generations. Marta, first produced 
in Vienna in 1847, has outlived many more pretentious 
works, and this is not the last time it will be revived in 
London, for it is one of those slight but captivating operas 
which repay every moment of attention given to their 
production. Such operas need to be perfectly performed, 
and, indeed, they should always be kept in every opera 
house’s repertory primarily for the training of a company 
to ever higher levels of team-work and individual virtuosity. 
On this occasion only a moderately high standard was 
achieved. The American soprano, Edith Mason, acted 
vivaciously as Enrichetta, and her voice, although perhaps 
not now at its best, is of that clear, bright quality which 
makes up for its lack of warmth by its evenness and flexi- 
bility. The other singers were inconspicuously adequate, 
but Gigli spoiled much good singing and good acting on his 
own part by his increasing tendency to hang on to every 
high note at the top of his voice. As he has been often 
proclaimed as Caruso’s successor, perhaps someone once has 
suggested that his voice is smaller than Caruso’s, with the 
unfortunate result that he seems as if he were always trying 
to disprove this wholly uninteresting fact. The musical 
public of London is not interested in the size of voices, and 
the sooner Signor Gigli relies on his naturally beautiful voice 
and his unusual gifts as a singer, and not on his capacity to 


en 


earn a round of applause from old admirers of Caruso in the 
gallery who have become deaf, the better for all of us. 
Another bad habit is Signor Gigli’s trick of marking the end 
of an aria with a gesture so as to draw applause. There js 
not one other singer at Covent Garden to-day who resorts 
to this contemptible and discreditable practice. If Signor 
Gigli were a bad singer one might forgive him this deplorable 
behaviour, but he is gcod enough to attempt to behave as a 
real artist like his colleagues Mariano Stabile and Rosa 
Ponselle. 

If a certain amount of detachment and freedom from 
fashionable bias is needed to enjoy the simple sentiment of 
Marta, and that beautiful air, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
in the second act (not quite simply enough sung by Edith 
Mason !), there can be no forgiveness by any musician for 
those who failed to appreciate the greatness of La Traviata 
and Otello. Both operas received memorable performances, 
In spite of blemishes, the production of Otello was the 
finest I have heard. Zanelli, fine vocally, acted with 
exceptional force and sincerity. Stabile’s Iago was the best 
I have ever heard. A touchstone of a baritone’s real 
quality as an artist is always to be found in the “‘ Credo.” 
T have often heard the Iago come to the footlights and, like a 
mere ranting fellow, baw] this ‘* Credo ”’ at the audience so 
as to make one feel that Verdi had written the vulgarest clap- 
trap, but Signor Stabile gave it all the variety and depth of 
expression that is in the music, and everywhere his 
performance was vital and significant. Iva Pacetti’s 
Desdemona was right in quality ; her voice is a very pleasing 
one, and her personality sympathetic, but she sings without 
an unfailingly true intonation, and this tendency to vaguely 
wander around every note becomes distressing at times. 

While Otello is recognised by the musical public to-day 
as one of the greatest operas ever written, La Traviata 
suffers from its date and its once fabulous popularity. 
From the eighteen-sixties until the beginning of the 
twentieth century every barrel organ in the world ground 
out interminably the immortal strains of Traviata. Only 
the greatest musical genius could survive such treatment, 
and Verdi’s music is of such genius that these wonderful 
melodies still ravish our ears tc-day as they did those of 
our fathers and grandfathers. But this much might 
be granted by many melomaniacs who would not consider 
they could enjoy the whole opera Traviata as they think 
they can enjoy Die Meistersinger, or—to take a more exact- 
ing public-—as they can enjoy Don Giovanni. Time will 
show the most scrupulous and exacting musician, such 
music-lovers, for example, whom only the operas of Mozart 
really satisfy, that Traviata is a perfect opera, absolutely 
perfect from the first bar to the very last. I consider 
Traviata a work of absolutely unalloyed genius, and 
fortunately on this occasion we have a soprano capable of 
doing justice to the great role of Violetta. When we first 
heard Rosa Ponselle as Norma we were all impressed. Later, 
in Ponchielli’s opera last year, we became conscious of her 
unorthodox production, and the very individual timbre of her 
voice was not attractive to all. But all possible reservations 
and criticisms fade away before such a performance as hers 
in Traviata. Magnificent acting, perfect phrasing, wonderful 
command of tone-colour and of breathing, so that the 
lightest pianissimo is heard all over the house—these, com- 
bined with the gaiety, the tenderness, the simple, direct 
pathos of her singing, moved the whole audience on the 
first night to the greatest enthusiasm I have heard at Covent 
Garden for many, many years. 

And what an opera Traviata is! It is really astonishing 
how, by sheer musical genius, Verdi carries off a libretto 
that offers none of the dramatic effects thought necessary in 
the theatre. But this musical genius is at the service of 4 
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profound truthfulness. This is the secret cf Verdi’s magic. 
There is never a false or a forced note, ncthing is artificial 
or faked. Simplicity, economy, truth of expression, depth 
of feeling—these are the qualities of Verdi the man and the 
artist. But added to these was that extraordinary genius, 
that pure musical talent which made it possible for Verdi to 
create. 

The singing of the rest of the cast was not up to Rosa 
Ponselle’s standard, but Gigli was good and might be better 
and wholly satisfactory if he would be more exacting for 
himself. I did not like Inghilleri’s singing as Germont, 
although it has been much praised. There were too many 
frils and too much self-consciousness. I prefer the 
strenuous if cunning naivety of Signor Gigli’s singing to the 
imposing humbug of Signor Inghilleri’s. Singing is wonder- 
fully revealing. One can detect at once how deeply into a 
role a singer has got. Signor Inghilleri was only skin deep, 
which made his vocal virtucsity all the more transparently 
unconvincing. Vincenzo Bellezza is a good conductor, but 
he lets many subtleties in Verdi’s wonderful scores go by 
the board; perhaps partly from lack of time for more 
rehearsals and study. Cannot Covent Garden let us have 
Tcscanini for a season? W. J. TuRNER. 


ROUAULT 


NE of the most enterprising of the smaller galleries, 
O the St. George’s, is at last giving that exhibition 

of Rouault’s work for which we have had to wait 
far too long. Why there has been such delay is one more 
of the occult mysteries of picture-dealing ; but it would be 
churlish to waste time in grumbling now that there is this 
admirable little show for which to be grateful. Yet the first 
confrontation with the pictures is more likely to startle than 
to attract. France, which is the most conservative of 
nations in esthetic matters, adopted the word “* shocking ”’ 
from us the moment after we had coined it. In his own 
country Rouault has had it applied to him often enough. 
But now that his fame is consecrated in his own country, it 
is likely that the sycophancy of those English connoisseurs 
who always take their cue from France will merely cause 
them to murmur “‘ Exquisite! *? And to do this will show 
that they have missed the whole point of Rouault’s art. 
Exquisite is a word which could only be applied to Rcuault 
in a very precise, correct sense; but he really is shocking, 
perhaps the most shocking of all great painters; and in this 
very property his greatness consists. 

He knows the mechanics of his art as well as the 
foremost of his contemporaries. But where the mechanics 
are all in all to them, to him they are only a means to an 
end. He paints with conviction as well as from vocation. 
The pictorial form in which he invests his vision of appear- 
ances expresses a judgment upon them as well. He differs 
from his fellows, who are content to display the life about 
them on their canvases in harmonies of line and colour, by 
making a very definite statement upon it at the same time. 
And to find a painter with something to say, besides some- 
thing to paint, is shocking to begin with. 

The painting itself fits into no easy categories. It is 
calligraphic and personal rather than intellectual and of the 
schools. These notations in thick line whirling into heavy 
arabesque, these blues and reds of a crude vintage stressing 
the formidable, massy planes, borrow nothing of the dancing 
atmospherics of the impressionists or the suave hues and 
mathematical composition of their successors. Their 
relationship is rather with the murky and macabre Goyas 
in the basement of the Prado, in which the human visages 
are indistinguishable from grotesque masks, or with Daumier, 
or with Forain, who, as Rouault says, ‘* awoke in the child 
that I then was, with simply a black and a white, the 


interior intuition cf something rare.’? And it must always 
be remembered that Rouault’s first apprenticeship was 
with a worker in stained glass. His next was with 
Gustave Moreau, beloved of Huysmans, who wove jewelled 
oriental dreams into cartoons for tapestry, under whom 
Rouault became a prizewinner in the Salon with every 
chance of being a successful pompier. And then, what was 
indeed shccking, he turned his back on gold medals, retired 
into an anchoritic existence, and began painting in his 
own way. 

Goya, Daumier and Forain, who went to his making, are 
all three artists whose work is full of profound human 
implications. To Rouault they must have been sympathetic 
on those grounds as well as on purely pictorial ones. Their 
hatred of injustice, their piercing-through to the hypocrite 
behind the robe of office or the bourgeois paunch, are to be 
found equally in his studies of magistrates and prosperous 
folk. But where they stop short at institutions he compre- 
hends humanity. He attacks not only this man or that, but 
the flesh itself. He shows the disgust at the back of the 
clown’s buffoonery, the lassitude behind the acrobat’s 
contortions, and the emptiness of lust encased by venal 
graces. Hardly one of his figures but is laden with despair 
and suffering, if nct envenomed with evil ; for him the world 
is shared between the devil and Christ crucified. And his 
darkened landscapes and crumbling outer suburbs are 
ominous of the final destruction. Without the need of any 
irrelevant skeleton poising its dart, he has painted the 
modern dance of death. Yet the pictures themselves, like 
the older and more lustrous glass of Chartres, lull us with 
the mandragora of their deep tones and hidden fires, 
though at the same time they are proclaiming doom. 

T. W. Earp. 


MORNING 


HAT hand cast out of Space’s purse 
W\ The whole transcendent universe ? 
And does it all this kingdom suit 
The sun should ripen mellow fruit ? 
That every morning when its rays 
Assign to shed their wondrous blaze 
They should by curious alchemy 
Open fresh kingdoms to my eye? 
The chiefest kingdom’s green is sedge, 
With statues on a fountain ledge, 
Where Venus nods her sharp, grey locks 
To daffodils that stream in flocks. 
And much it does my Cupid suit 
To march down corridors of fruit 
And steal Campaspe’s ripened cheeks 
Straight from beneath the song-birds’ beaks ; 
These cheeks of red, those beaks of gold 
Are swords and songs for warriors bold, 
And Cupid climbing currant-trees 
To reach the apple trellises 
Seems to revive age-old desires 
That only shine in winter fires . . . 
. . . What if this mystic alchemy 
Be changed to living statuary ? 
That great gold sun, Apollo, is, 
Of marble, metamorphosis, 
Yet that huge statue I aver 
Was flung but from God’s porringer ; 
And so the sun which only sings, 
And gilds, dull, artificial things, 
Steals off, and takes the light of days 
When God his voice, and eyes does raise. 
James M. Nosworruy. 
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Casual Papers 
IN HONOUR OF THE UNICORN 


HEY have found the unicorn at last! Very glad I am 
that they have found him: glad for a number of 
reasons. They have found him in China, and high 

time too. They have found him not alive but dead, and 
turned to a skeleton. They were too late, as usual. Had 
they taken a little trouble while he was still alive, they 
would have spotted him long ago and spared us a lot of 
nonsensical scepticism about fabulous monsters. 
he’s safe home at last, and I welcome him. 
Why should there not indeed be a unicorn any more 
than a Great Sea Serpent? And that the Great Sea Serpent 
lives and thrives no one who has read the evidence can 
doubt. Had they gone out a-hunting, they might have 
come on a unicorn any day of the week; there is a fine one 
to be found nearby the house of any honest man, for they 
seek such company; and there are whole herds of them in 


Anyhow, 


Utopia. But they would not start in time, or look closely 
enough. It is just like them. 
Some hundreds of years ago men from Arabia saw the 


unicorn with their own eyes and left a record of it. They 
saw it on the slopes of the Himalayas, and it answered to 
the name of Karkandan. They wrote a careful description 
of it. They were believed in their time. They have not 
been believed in ours, but time has done them justice and 
the skeleton of the unicorn has been found. 

I say I am glad for many reasons. One is that perhaps 
we shall now be allowed to talk of the beast freely and without 
fear. As long as it was thought fabulous and was in the 
Royal Arms, no one could talk of it slightingly. Worship 
of the State having replaced older religions and falsehood 
being now deified as well, a thing at once believed to be 
false and accepted as an emblem of the State was above 
criticism. But now that the unicorn has turned out to be 
a real beast, like the donkey or the essay writer, he is fair 
game. Not that I want to say anything against him, but 
that I like to feel free. 

He came into the Royal Arms (as a supporter) through the 
Stuarts; he was James I.’s beast; he is Scotch, or Scots, or 
Scottish. Before him the Dexter Supporter (if that is 
right—for I am no Herald) was I know not what: in 
Henry VIII.’s time it was a great dog. But James brought 
in the unicorn as I say: a Caledonian hinpoid. He was 
therefore unpopular for about a hundred and fifty years. 
His colleague the lion had a very different fate. He stands 
for all that men most admire in themselves, such as ferocity, 
a good voice and a theatrical manner, so that he has been 
adopted by the majority with enthusiasm. The unicorn 
has more delicately stood in the background, and for this 
he should be honoured. 

Now that he has been discovered, the time has come to 
test the horns of unicorns, which are to be found all up and 
down the world. In my voluminous readings upon this 
department of knowledge, I have found that 
writers since, say, the French encyclopedists, affirm that 
these horns are the horns of a fish, and of a fish well known 
to have a long twisted horn and sometimes even two. 
I think it is called the narwhal: but then, is the narwhal 
a fish? Anyhow whether it is a fish or a fowl, unicorn’s 
horns are said to be his and not of the unicorn at all. 
I mistrust these positive statements, especially when they 
are used to sneer at what the writer believes to be a myth. 
The process of his thought is clear enough. He is convinced 
(without proof and even without probability) that there was 
never such a thing as a unicorn. 
horn said to belong to a unicorn. 


all modern 


He is presented with a 
3y his creed he is not 
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allowed to believe it to have belonged to a unicorn, so he 
looks out for the next most likely thing and calls it the horn 
of a narwhal. We all know this process of thought and, 
I hope, we have all learnt to despise it. 

Now, as I muse upon the qualities of the unicorn, and 
in my joy at its discovery, I remember a whole list of other 
things which are long overdue for rehabilitation. For 
instance, there is the famous passage in Josephus which has 
been called an interpolation, but which now has _ been 
reinforced (so the scholars tell me) by the discovery of what 
is called the Russian Josephus. 

There is also the still more famous letter to Agbar. I have 
always believed in that letter; for the simple reason that 
there is no reason why it should not have been written, 
and that no one doubted it till hundreds of years after it 
had disappeared. Even if there had been something 
marvellous about it, all history swarms with the marvellous 
or unusual; and even in our little lives we each of us have 
an example or two to show. But there was nothing 
marvellous about it. It was plain and straightforward. 
I suppose one of these days they will find that. letter to 
Agbar and be able to test it. It was taken away by the 
Mohammedans and may well be preserved somewhere. 
Anyway, Eusebius believed in it, and he certainly knew 
more about those things than anyone of our time. 

So with the unicorn. Aristotle believed in it, and Pliny 
believed in it. Pliny was very detailed about it—a little 
too detailed. I am not sure that Pliny’s wealth of detail 
did not do something to discredit the poor monocerous 
ungulate. As for the unicorn of the Bible, it is a fraud. 
You must not jump to the conclusion that I am blaspheming 
Holy Writ, but I am assured by the only book in this room 
where I write (and I can’t be bothered to fetch another) that 
“unicorn” is only a mistranslation for something with at 
least two horns or perhaps three, but not one. It is a pity, 
for it takes away one of the great pro-unicorn arguments 
which would have appealed to the fundamentalists; but 
after all, now that we have the actual skeleton of the beast 
(and in China, too, where all the new startling relics come 
from), we need not depend upon the fundamentalist, or 
even upon the ancients. In this matter of the unicorn, we 
no longer live by faith but by reason, and that is always 
a great comfort. 

Which reminds me, by way of an end, that the discovery 
of the unicorn is a most excellent example of how and why 
men in the mass believe or disbelieve a thing, to wit, because 
most other people around them believe or disbelieve it: 
so rational is man! 

Of a thousand things on which a highly-educated man is 
fully certain, there is perhaps one on which he has read 
the evidence thoroughly and understood it; the rest he 
takes from the air about him. The attitude of men towards 
their fellows who disbelieve a thing commonly accepted 
(such as astrology in the mid-seventeenth century, or to-day 
the little electron) is of exactly the same sort as that 
towards a person who wears a hat out of the fashion. If it 
became the fashion to balance a tiny top-hat on the top 
of one’s head and keep it brushed the wrong way, a man 
who turned up at a wedding with a glossy top-hat which 
fitted him would be an outcast. So a man incredulous of 
the fashionable theory of his time is an outcast. Most men 
would deny that foundation to their faith, but if you were 
to put them through the Socratean mill and ask them 
searching questions they would betray themselves. They 
would use such phrases as “‘ Why, everybody knows .. . !” 
or “‘ He is the only person to say . .. ”, and by the time 
that you had turned them inside out you would find that 
their mood was what I have called it: fashion and nothing 
more. 
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One age is not more credulous than another, only it is 
credulous about a different sort of thing. Those who are 
both well informed and lively in temperament are apt to 
be most disgusted with the follies of their own time. But 
Iam not sure that the follies of ours, especially its enormous 
credulities, are much worse than those of our fathers. 
Anyhow, the credulities will go on, and if we lose one lot 
we shall catch another, as surely as a man in losing his 
gullibility catches avarice, and in losing avarice (if that be 
possible) catches poverty and all the contempt accompanying 
same. 

One steadfast thing remains, and that is the permanent 
comedy of watching the change. So for my part I do hope 
to live until that perhaps immediate day when the fantastic 
figures of astronomy will burst and the stars will be at 
reasonable distances again : as they are even now to a friend 
of mine who estimates the sun at twelve miles, the moon at 
twenty, and all the stars at a common distance (about a 
hundred miles) from the earth; and, firm in this faith, 
is as happy as one can be in this world. H. BE.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Gondolas Pass. By Heten Mackay. 
Tashkent. By ALEXANDER NEVEROV. 


Heinemann. 6s. 
Gollanez. 6s. 


Matka Boska. By Crcite Ines Loos. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Vanishing Shadows. By J. Maconecny. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Arm’s Length. By Joun Metcatre. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Wind from the West. By Pame ta Hinxson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

To write of children is as rash as to show one’s flower-beds 
te a stranger. One sees—imaginatively—the dewy bud, the 
unmarred grace of the young stem. It certainly was there 
yesterday, one pleads. One points—convinced that the other 
person ought to understand. A nip of frost, or the fox-terrier 
from next door, yes—but can’t you see? 

And only too often, of course, we can’t. All that we can 
see is the quite ridiculous figure of Ruth Draper’s English- 
woman, a handful of gawky stalks, some stony soil, and the 
scatter from the next-door terrier’s unpitying hind-paws. 
And yet—in spite of the devastating blast of a certain high 
wind from Jamaica—women, and occasionally men too, con- 
tinue to show their gardens, up and down the world, with a 
pertinacity sometimes exasperating, sometimes pathetic. 
Italy, Russia, Poland, Brittany, as well as rural England and 
a London suburb, furnish forth their flower-beds with vary- 
ing qualities of appeal in these six books. Mrs. Mackay’s 
expert and gracious finger points us to the most beautiful 
and fragrant of the blossoms: a windflower, exquisite and 
delicate, and yet, for all its apparent fragility, resilient 
beneath the cruel gusts of poverty and of loneliness. Mrs. 
Mackay has something of Miss Pauline Smith’s simplicity and 
poignancy. She is occasionally just a trifle precious, 
especially in the titles she chooses for her chapters, but her 
gestures are for the most part beautifully right. She leads 
us with unobtrusive fixity of purpose to the precise spot from 
which one can best catch the scent and colour, the light and 
cag the barely perceptible tremor of her flower in the 
wind. 

Neverov, the Russian writer whose early death in 1923 
seems to have been a serious loss to literature, has shown us 
not a flower but a very sturdy, solidly established, little 
shrub. The boy Mishka has his roots so firmly planted in the 
hard soil that, even though his neighbours, of habit less 
robust than his, die pitifully at his side, the rudest grasp and 
tugs of Fate cannot shatter him. Tashkent is a searing book. 
It brings back to the shrinking memory those terrible films 
that showed the Russian children in the post-war famine with 
bellies hideously swollen, and limbs and faces nothing but 
flesh and bone. Mishka, against appalling odds, forced his 
childish way to the city of his dreams, Tashkent, where bread 
Was to be earned, returning, burnt black by the sun, un- 
recognisable, to his mother at last with sacks of grain, 


triumphant. Neverov is a realist, and he would have us face 
the utmost rigours of distress. But his tone is never strident; 
it is pure, low, and tenderly inflected. 

Matka Boska (Mother of God) is the story of a Polish 
child, translated from the German of a young Swiss writer. 
Meliska, had she put forth her roots in soil less poor and 
rotten, might have blossomed into something exquisite. As 
it is, she is of stunted growth: a plant whose wizened flowers 
resemble little unwholesome sores, they are so shrunken 
and so discoloured. Her branches grow awry; her roots grope 
and, lacking the support of wholesome soil, twine themselves 
about the hard ruins of a palace. Even in motherhood 
Meliska remains a creature dwarfish and warped; a grotesque, 
but at times a piteous, travesty of the Matka Boska 
whom at the last she comes in her madness to deem her- 
self. Fraulein Loos has written a strange book, the offgrowth, 
it seems, of a subtler and more profound philosophy of life 
than it can adequately represent. The attempt to “‘ convey 
the timelessness of ideas and characters by a frequent change 
of tenses”’ is, for instance, an attempt which lamentably 
fails—at any rate in translation. But if Fraulein Loos has 
not as yet completely mastered her technique, she has at 
least conveyed an impression that she has within her some- 
thing fine which is seeking for expression. It is a book that 
cannot be ignored. 

The same—in spite of the publisher’s proclamation on a 
wide red band outside its jacket—is not true of Miss 
Maconechy’s Vanishing Shadows. ‘‘ A book that you will 
either enjoy enormously or dislike very much indeed . . .”’ 
But the alternatives are not exhaustive; for one reader who 
would enjoy the book enormously and three who would dis- 
like it very much there might well be a dozen who would 
enjoy it tepidly and two dozen who would yawn until it 
dropped from the hand. It is difficult to see in what sense 
the book is described as “‘ curious.’? Apparently the term is 
used as equivalent to “‘ original.’”? But the following is 
typical of its ‘‘ pleasantly dry humour.” 


You remember perhaps that he went up to his old parish in 
Manchester to preach about Hell  . . heis there still—J mean, of 
course, in Manchester. 

The publisher assures us that ‘‘ Miss Maconechy possesses 
withal the gift of writing about children in a completely 
convincing manner ’”’; but Penelope and Caroline are just 
about as convincing as a couple of tissue-paper blossoms 
stuck in a flower-bed on wire stalks. Here is a speech of 
Penelope’s: 

I suppose, Nurse, one is always obliged to say to a nice man: 
“This is so sudden—ean I have time to think over your offer?” 


even if one has been praying for him to make it for months and 
months and months? 
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A pert and tedious novel, in spite of what can best be 
described as a veneer of profundity. 

Baby, in Arm’s Length, is a placid, vulgar person, consider- 
ably less unattractive than most of the adults in the book. 
She is a plant in a pot, decked with podgy cottonwool-stuffed 
blobs, a rather soiled satin ribbon, and a visiting-card with a 
facetious greeting meant to make the recipient giggle. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s novel describes the amours of a young man of the 
upper-middle class with a plebeian and with a girl of his own 
rank. At first one imagines that the interest is to turn upon 
the contrast between refinement and coarseness in the two 
girls. But the coarseness of the girl in the Kensington maison- 
nette is as nothing to the coarseness of the girl in Curzon 
Street. Mary surveys her faithless lover with serenity, chatters 
about stud-fees and mange-cure, and asks her uncle what is the 
male equivalent of virgo intacta. Except for the appearance 
of this repulsive young person, Arm’s Length is, on the 
whole, an amusing and at times an attractive book. The 
Pound family has some of the insouciance of the Sanger 
circus; the sisters even succeed in getting drunk and in 
pretending to be prostitutes without being revolting. 

The child, Solange, in Miss Hinkson’s novel is neither a 
wildflower nor a shrub, neither a beribboned plant in a pot 
nor a crinkled-paper fake. She is a waxen rosebud, delicately 
tinted, delicately scented; but her scent is sprayed on to her 
deliberately. It causes no sudden catch of the breath as we 
inhale it, no sense of passionate contact with something 
whose roots are in its native soil and whose loveliness could 
be nothing other than that which the sun and the rain have 
formed from its own essence. Miss Hinkson writes of Solange 
and her American lover with taste and good sense. Wind 
from the West is not an original book, nor a subtle book, nor 
a powerful book, but it will make an appeal to those who 
like their romance to be romantic and their modernity to 
come in a setting picturesque enough to suggest “‘ the olden 
days.’ The less romantic reader may find his thoughts 
wandering, a little restlessly, to speculations on what Henry 
James would have made of the theme. 


PROTEUS. 


A GREAT PRUSSIAN 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. 
MOELLENDORFF. 
and Windus. 16s. 


Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, whose Recollections 
lie before us, is not only the most famous Greek scholar in 
Europe, but a man who has carried into all his work a note 
of rare personal distinction. His tall erect stature and 
striking countenance, his magnificent voice when lecturing, his 
fearless and perhaps somewhat arrogant frankness of speech, 
and his unhesitating contempt for books and persons that fail 
to reach a certain standard, have combined with his great 
powers as a teacher and man of learning to acquire for him 
a unique position among German savants. As Mr. Gladstone 
was said to be a Welshman under the charge of a Scotchman, 
Wilamowitz may be described as a Slav under the charge of 
a Prussian. One feels in him an inner tumult of emotion and 
imagination severely reduced to order by an aristocratic 
Prussian master. 

The Wilamowitz family, noble but not rich, had their 
estate in Markowitz, ‘‘ now sacrificed by the fault of the 
Germans and finally by the shameful treachery of November, 
1918.”” The son Ulrich, after a lifetime in Géttingen and 
Berlin, looks back on Markowitz with the same mixture of 
affection and contempt that one has often noticed in Irish 
landlords living in England. It was a poor uncivilised 
country; with few trees but birches, few springs or brooks, 
tumbledown houses, poverty-stricken villages, and yet, one 
way or another, a good deal of fun for spirited boys. True, 
one sometimes could not go out of doors because of the cock- 
chafers, and one could only approach a bustard by dressing 
like a woman, since the intelligent bird had been brought up 
to believe that women did not shoot; but there was abundance 
of small game, such as hares, partridges, coots, and, if it 
came to that, jackdaws and sparrows. The Polish peasants 
were like a separate genus: drunken, dissolute, dishonest, 


By Utricu von WILAMOWITZ- 
Translated by G. C. Ricuarps. Chatto 


dirty, but affectionate and good-natured. When the law did 
not suffice to prevent them stealing, a German gardener let 
it be known that he had invoked the Devil at a certain cross. 
road and that in future thieves would be subject to a far more 
certain and severe jurisdiction. The Church also could on 
occasion assert itself, as when it removed a certain pastor 
who had baptised his daughter’s calf in full canonicals. It ‘s 
all very Irish. And one feels the young Prussian nobleman’s 
natural reaction to it all: the Poles are good fellows when 
kept in order by their betters, but to see them as a result of 
the war put in power over Germans makes his blood boil. 

The actual story of his life is uneventful except for one 
thing. He went to school at Pforte, an old-fashioned Prussian 
foundation, reminding one in many ways of old Winchester; 
took his degree at Berlin summa cum laude, and set off to 
the war of 1870 the same day. On his return he was professor 
for a short time at Greifswald, then at Géttingen—where one 
of the other candidates for the Greek Chair was Nietzsche— 
and finally at Berlin. 

There is a wonderful spirit of mnoblesse oblige in 
Wilamowitz. Whatever he undertakes must be done accord- 
ing to the highest standards: no sparing of labour, nor 
stupidity, no relaxation of pursuit till every problem is 
understood. If he is a soldier he must be a chivalrous soldier, 
fearless and untiring. If he is a scholar he must be the best 
type of scholar. To lecture on Greek literature he must know 
inscriptions, he must know the actual remains and the 
geography. He always refused to lecture on the seventh 
book of Thucydides until he had studied the topography of 
Syracuse and Euryélus on the spot. Similarly, how could he 
really understand Homer and Tragedy without a knowledge 
of Greek literature as a great historic whole? Hence, when 
he was asked to compose a “‘ reading book ”’ for learners, 
he produced a collection which startled conventional pro- 
fessors with its curious documents, private letters, passages 
from medical writers, astronomers, mathematicians, sophists 
and late historians, with whom most university teachers have 
not even a bowing acquaintance. Then, lastly, how could 
anyone understand Greek literature without knowing great 
literature in general: German, Italian, French, English and 
ancient Norse? It is this wide range and this thorough 
familiarity with Greek literature as a whole that gives 
Wilamowitz’s scholarship its broad and solid foundation, 
reminding one more of Hermann than of Porson or Elmsley; 
but on that foundation he has built a finer and more imagina- 
tive structure than was possible in Hermann’s time. The 
only fruitful field from which he has averted his eyes is 
anthropology. He seems not to like it. Perhaps it reminds 
him of the less estimable side of his Polish villagers. 

There are throughout the book some traces of natural 
bitterness; the contempt of a thorough and conscientious 
scholar for ‘‘ French slovenliness ’’; the indignation of a 
chivalrous soldier at the lying war-propaganda—largely 
British—against his people; the heartbroken fortitude with 
which an old Prussian aristocrat, devoted to ‘‘ Kaiser und 
Freiheit ’’ and to certain austere and chivalrous ideals, sees 
all that he once revered lying in ruins and a new unintelligible 
and unlovely world, with no Kaiser, no freedom, and, as it 
appears to him, no honour or conscience, surrounding and 
dominating him on every side. 

He has a good many hard words for various German 
scholars who have come across him during his teaching 
experience, but nothing but the most generous courtesy for 
his English colleagues, a pleasant omen for the Respublica 
Litterarum to which this long and brilliant life has been 
devoted. Gitpert Murray. 


MR. HOBSON’S HUMANISM 


Wealth and Life. By J.A.Hoxsson. Macmillan. 15s. 

In a brilliant paper published in the Indian Journal of 
Economics Dr. Bonar gives us, in the form of a dialogue with 
Mill, an admirable survey of the currents of economic opinion 
of Mill’s day and their relation to our experience. One 
passage that he cites is the remark made by Cobden in a 
letter to Place written in 1842. ‘‘ Nay, the fifty years during 
which you have been an observer of public events have been 
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144. MADAME BOVARY by GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Introduction by HAMISH MILES 
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143, THE TRAVEL LETTERS OF LADY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. Edited by A. W. LAWRENCE 
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75. SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL BUTLER 
*x e 
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more fertile in great and enduring incidents than any five 
centuries I could select. Bless yourself that you have lived 
in times when reform bills, steamboats, railroads, penny 
postages and free trade, to say nothing of the ratification of 
civil and religious liberties, have been possible facts.”’ 
Cobden’s optimism could be contrasted with the famous 
passage in which Mill a few years later doubted whether all 
the mechanical inventions yet made had lightened the toil of 
any human being. Cobden of course represented his age, not 
only in his optimism but in his summary dismissal of all the 
problems that had exercised the minds of those centuries to 
whose achievements he attached so little importance. For 
that age there was only one problem: the problem of 
Protection. 

Mr. Hobson’s book examines the fallacies on which that 
view depended, much as Mill examined the fallacies of 
Bentham. Mill showed that Bentham formed a picture of 
human society that was false, because Bentham had left out 
of account essential qualities and instincts. Mr. Hobson has 
made his mark on the thought of his age because he has 
applied to the claims made by the traditional economist the 
same kind of test that Mill applied to Bentham. A passage 
in his new book puts this very well: 

It is a profound mistake of economists to express indignation at 
the charge that they claim to handle an “* economic man,” specialised 
in selfish gain-seeking and addicted to buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market. For while in their inductive studies 
of economic processes they are bound to discover the operation of 
other motives and proclivities, they will, in proper conformity with 
their scientific method, regard these as “ friction ” interfering with 
the purely economic conduct. Whenever economists, as such, 
attempt to fill out their economic man to the full stature of humanity, 
they get into inextricable difficulties. 

It was just so with Bentham. So long as Bentham’s 
doctrine was kept in its place—a place important but 
subordinate—it was excellent. But when you tried to 
construct a society of pure Bentham abstractions you 
got a society as Mill described it—a collection of men, 
each pursuing his own separate interest or pleasure, in which 
the law, religion and public opinion imposing their several 
sanctions serve to prevent more jostling than is unavoidable. 
You have only to set that picture of human society against 
such a background, say, as Bridges’s Testament of Beauty 
to realise what came of the effort to fill out the Bentham 
figure to the full stature of humanity. Mr. Hobson’s life- 
work has been made up of the struggle against the tendency 
to treat the economic man in the same way. 

No writer on social questions can be named who has worked 
at his subject with greater patience and courage than 
Mr. Hobson. He has approached his subject from different 
sides. His Industrial System compared the actual working 
of our economic system with the view that it was a nicely 
adjusted arrangement for preventing waste and eliciting just 
as much effort as was needed at the point where it was most 
effective. His new book draws together the result of this 
and other of his inquiries on a large canvas. Not that it is 
in any sense a mere restatement. Mr. Hobson never loses his 
interest in the thinking of his own time, and every book that 
he writes shows that his clock is never slow. A good illustra- 
tion of the spirit in which he treats the movements of his 
time was shown in the little book in which, when Guild 
Socialism was a leading topic, he discussed ‘‘ Incentives in 
the New Industrial Order.’’ So his recent book, if it is inspired 
by the same fundamental purpose and outlook as his first 
essay in revolt, takes into account all that has been learned 
from the relevant sciences and from relevant experience since 
he began to write. It is the most complete exposition that 
he has given of his views about society and its future. 

It was the result of the superficial view of Cobden’s age 
that a great deal of energy went into building railways and 
very little into paving and draining towns; and that the half- 
century which seemed to have put into the shade any five 
centuries in the history of the world produced the ugliest 
civilisation the word had ever seen. 


Tha® view in its cruder 
form is no longer supreme. 


As Mr. Hobson puts it: 

The physical sciences applied to the arts of industry could increase 
productivity beyond the dreams of avarice. Such was the early 
vision, clouded later by a growing sense of the refractory character 
of that part of nature termed human. The conflict between the 
early capitalist conception of a “ robot”’ system and the more 
human conception is not yet concluded, but in the more advanced 
industrial countries it turns in favour of the latter. 


ie 


But the fallacy of that age, described by Mr. Hobson as 
the fallacy of detaching economic from human satisfactions, 
still exerts a powerful influence. It is seen, for example, in 
the neglect of the scientific study of consumption. Marshall 
and Pigou broke away from the tradition which made pro- 
ductivity the be-all and end-all; but Mr. Hobson shows how 
very far we are from giving consumption its due importance 
as ‘‘ the means for realising the purpose to which the whole 
economic system is devoted.”” Roughly speaking, we may 
say that the phrase Mr. Hobson uses about the workers 
applies to mankind: ‘‘ The workers want industry and 
employment put on such a footing that they will not need to 
work so hard, or to worry so much, about the elements of 
economic life.’’ The early economists simplified the problem 
because they argued as if it followed that because man had 
to produce in order to live, that man lives in order to produce, 
The multiplication of steamboats and railroads was therefore 
rife. Mr. Hobson shows that if economic effort is to be put in 
its proper place in the art of life, not one problem but a 
hundred have to be examined and mastered, from the control 
of banking to the control of population, from the life of the 
nation to the life of the world. In this book he guides his 
readers through those problems, helping them to see each 
science in turn in the light of another, giving them the best 
of a mind as honest and patient as that of Mill. 


SOME VERY ENGLISH WORTHIES 


The Ways of Yesterday. 
Butterworth. 158s. 


The life of the Rev. Lewis Way (1772-1840) has been almost 
forgotten. Even the Dictionary of National Biography only 
notices his career in a few sentences under the heading of his 
son’s name. Yet in the first quarter of last century his fame 
was wide. He was a personality of rare gifts; and his remark- 
able adventures in munificence and religious self-sacrifice are 
worth recalling for their irresistibly English flavour. Who 
but an Englishman would have come to feel so keenly for an 
oppressed people not his own, as to traverse a railless and 
almost roadless Europe in order to interview the Tsar about 
them, first at Moscow and later in the Crimea? Who but a 
man of rare force could have intervened, as Way did in 1818, 
among the Emperors and diplomats of the Holy Alliance at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and actually won from them almost single- 
handed the insertion of a special clause in their Protocol? 

The outline of his life was this. Born a younger son in the 
large family of the first Way to inherit (from the Hills who 
had built it) the beautiful William-and-Mary house at Den- 
ham, he was sent by his father to earn his living at the Bar. 
While he practised impecuniously in chambers, a Mr. John 
Way of Acton (no relation, but a childless old man of great 
wealth) saw his name on the door, sought his acquaintance, 
liked him, and a few years later died leaving him £300,000 
—a very large fortune in those days. The testator had verb- 
ally described the bequest as ‘‘ the gift of God’s providence,” 
which ‘‘ should be used to the glory of God ’’; and Lewis 
Way never forgot the injunction, though his first use of the 
wealth was merely to buy the lovely house and park of 
Stansted, in Sussex, and to set up as a great gentleman. But 
eventually a chance experience at Exmouth gave him his 
mission. It was to befriend the Jews, to Christianise them, 
to stop their being oppressed, and to promote their return 
to Palestine. On this for many years he spent his life, and 
ultimately his fortune. For this he took Holy Orders; for 
this he made friends with the Tsar Alexander I.; for this as 
** Pastor Way ”’ he became known through Europe. He was 
a real pioneer. It is easy to look at him through to-day’s 
spectacles, and smile at the incongruity between Christian 
proselytism and Zionism. But in those days it was less 
obvious; the Jews themselves were willing to overlook it. 
Way visited nearly every synagogue in Holland, North Ger- 
many, and Poland, besides many in Italy and elsewhere. He 
was regularly received as a friend. The Rabbis, one presumes; 
were not much afraid of his Christianising; and they knew it 
to be inevitable in a Christian believer of that age. What 
was not inevitable, and what they valued, was that he 
preached toleration towards them, their equal treatment, and 
their restoration to Palestine. 


By A. M. W. Strruixc. — Thornton 
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2nd Edition Edition 


SHELLEY 


LEIGH “HUNT 


HOW FRIENDSHIP MADE HISTORY 


A record (edited by R. Brimley Johnson) of their 

fight for social, religious, and political freedom in 

The Examiner and Indicator and a selection from their 
intimate correspondence including 


IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shelley to Byron and 

Hunt; Trelawny and Hogg to Hunt; also a page 

from Mrs. Hunt’s Diary recording an appearance of 
Shelley’s spirit. 


Price 12/6 net. 350 pp. 


“Here we have documents worth volumes of biography.”— 
The Enquirer. 


“ An interesting study in honesty and courageous idcalism.””— 
Edinburgh Review. 


“The Reviews of Shelley now assembled constitute another 
great pioneer work.”’—The Times. 


LONDON : 


INGPEN & GRANT, 
37 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 
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HOLIDAY 
COMPANIONS 


TRAMPING THROUGH AFRICA 
A Dozen Crossings of the Continent 
By W. J. W. ROOME, F.R.G.S. 
32 pages of illustrations from the author’s photographs. 
15/- net 








GERMANY 
By GERALD BULLETT 


Nith a chapter on Tourism and Mountaineering by 
Anthony Bertram. 
32 page illustrations in colour by E. T. and E. Harrison 
Compton. 7/6 net 


(dn addition to the New Series of Colour Books, compl lete list 
of which will be sent on application.) 


AUSTRIA 

By J. D. NEWTH 
RUMANIA 

By HEBE SPAULL 


Each with 4 page illustrations in colour, and 8 from 
photographs. 2/6 net 
(Two new volumes in a smaller series of colour books. 
List on application.) 








Obtainable at all Booksellers. 


Published by A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 
4,5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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SAAR ER ER AR SR ARR ERISA ES 
AN INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 


ESPIONAGE ! 


By H. R. BERNDORFF 


VALENTINE WILLIAMS says : “Herr Berndorff’s 
book enthralled me. It thrills, it mystifies and, like 
Secret Service work itself, continually discloses the 
romantic under the humdrum.” 


Daily Telegraph: “Its sale in Germany is stated to 
have been enormous, and the fact is not surprising. 
There is thrill and romance enough to make the fortune 
of any book.” 10s. 6d. 


ROMANCES OF 
THE PEERAGE 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


Morning Post : “ Mr. Wyndham has found a rich vein 
to work in his intriguing book. ... The novelist in 
search of suggestions for a plot must not overlook this 
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LOST PROPERTY 


By THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


Daily Telegraph : ** Many books have been written on 
the tragedy of colour, but ‘ Lost Property ’ throws the 
whole question on the screen in a manner that is simply 
unforgettable.” 7s. 6d 


THE BELOVED 
ADVENTURESS 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Yorkshire Post: ** A distinct success.” 


Aberdeen Press: “ Grips the reader from start to 
finish.” 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUND DESIRE 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE 


Daily News: “An amorous, glamorous picture of 
life . . . bright with cosmopolitan glitter.” 7s. 6d. 


MURDER 
FROM BEYOND 


By R. FRANCIS FOSTER 


Sunday Express: ‘Icy logic and cold horrers.”’ 
Star: “It is almost a relief to read the revelation 
chapter at the end.” 7s. 6d. 


LIGHTER 
OF CANDLES 


By OLIVE CECIL 


Star: “ Highly dramatic and exciting . . . keeps the 
reader in a state of wonderment until the last.”’ 7s. 6d. 
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TWO CLEVER FIRST NOVELS. 7s. 6d. 


LUKE ANDIBRASS 


By HAROLD ESSEX 


THE TWINS 


By DOROTHY CARPMAEL 
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Way’s greatest triumph in this line was the insertion of 
his clause in the Aix-la-Chapelle Protocol. After that came 
failures. His Jewish converts nearly all disappointed him. 
His money ran low. An expedition to Syria and Palestine was 
cut short by illness. Finally he quarrelled (over his theory of 
the millennium) with the London Society for the Propagation 
of Christianity among the Jews. But in another field, even 
then, he did a memorable work. He established in Paris the 
first English church for English residents. George IV. got 
leave for him from Louis XVIII.; he supplied the building 
himself; and he was the first (and very popular) incumbent. 

Mrs, Stirling has not given him a biography to himself. But 
she has made his story the central feature in a chronicle of 
the Way family extending at widest from 1307 to 1885, but 
for most purposes from 1660 to 1840. At family history of 
this sort she has a practised hand; and both the Ways and 
the Hills supply fine material. The first Way of whom we 
know much was a resolute Dorset-born Dissenting minister, 
persecuted under Charles II. With him his great-great- 
grandson, the Rev. Lewis Way, had obviously very much in 
common; yet between them intervened three generations of 
Ways who were entirely worldly—successful city merchants. 
Strange things these throw-backs! Almost more striking was 
the line of the Hills, the family from Somerset, whose great 
Sir Roger built Denham. Unlucky Sir Roger, whose two eldest 
sons turned wastrel, and whose youngest tragically pre- 
deceased him! The story of their deaths outdoes fiction. The 
old man lying sick; his eldest son in gaol; the youngest, torn 
by anxiety as to the fate of the property, burst a locked 
chest and read the will. He found that it had left all to him 
for twenty-eight years past. His surprise was so great, that 
he succumbed to “‘ apoplexy,’’ and died before his dying 
father. 

But while picturesque incident abounds throughout, it is 
round Lewis Way’s career that the chief wealth of it clusters. 
His Russian adventure in 1817-8 was an astonishing one for an 
English country gentleman of forty-five. His interviews with 
the pious Alexander I. are most informing. Writing from 
Moscow in winter he terms Russia ‘“‘ this interesting and 
delightful country,’’ but its hardships were very real. When 
at last he left it for Vienna, he rejoiced to be ‘‘ safe in the 
land of beds and chairs and tables and other comforts unknown 
to travellers in the North of Europe.”’ Yet his trip left him 
with a zest for more. Only so can one explain the extra- 
ordinary tour in South Europe, upon which he dragged his 
whole family in 1822-3. They journeyed in two family vehicles 
of their own—he and the elder children in a phaeton, the 
mother and the younger ones and all the luggage in a vehicle 
significantly called “‘ the Heavy.’”’ Much of their time went 
in long stays—longest at Nice; but he and his son went far 
afield, and even by sea to Syria. The picture of these lumber- 
ing journeys, made but a century ago over ground which now 
anybody can quickly and cheaply cover, gives one a vivid 
sense of the recentness of modern conditions. 

Mrs. Stirling has seen to it that her book is well illustrated 
by family portraits—which show a breed of unusually impres- 
sive men and women recorded in some cases by well-known 
artists. She has also been able to illustrate the family pilgrim- 
age by a set of capital little etchings made at the time by 
Lewis’s son Albert, afterwards the famous antiquary. 


TWO POETS 


The Mountain Beast and Other Poems. By Sterita GrsBsons. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

The House on the Wold. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 


The trouble with Miss Stella Gibbons, who is the better of 
these two poets, is the old, old trouble. Her poems, the 
vision in which has, from time to time, that so important 
nobility and width, are hung about with far too many extra 
lines. She pours out a strong little tot of whisky, but then 
comes an endless hissing of soda water. For this reason it 
is difficult to quote from her, excepting detached lines, two 
or three at the most. In ‘‘ War Song of the Angels,’”’ despite 
the fact that a memory of Donne fidgets one a little, she 
attains a certain majesty. The ‘‘ Legend of the Mountain 
Beast ”’ itself gives a very balanced idea of her powers. She 
has, indeed, put more whisky into other poems, but she 


By Writram Force Strap. 





has generally put a great deal more soda water into them 
too. The best poem in the book is, perhaps, ‘‘ The Fabled 
Ones ”’ (could Miss Gibbons be a little less glamorous with 
her titles?), which as a work of art, is, though it has a 
lazy last verse, complete and right, as far as it goes. The 
words are muscular, yet delicate. They pierce. In “ Death 
of a Heart ”’ occurs the line, ‘‘ Enormous idle demons, slowly 
leaned.’”’ This, and the lines following, have something large 
and stony about them which is quite remarkable in verse 
written by a young person to-day, if Miss Gibbons will for. 
give us. Towards the end of the volume are two or three 
satirical poems which are entertainingly corrosive. In con- 
clusion, the authoress, being able to write poetry, would 
write more if she wrote less. 

Mr. Stead’s poetry moves one to a very different frame of 
mind. He has seriousness, sincerity and dignity. His verse, 
in its candid lack of sophistication, its no less candid 
acceptance of tradition, is never startling, yet presents a cool 
and pleasant contrast to the false, sly, bonhomous ease of 
some more popular contemporary poets. Among the poems 
in this book ‘‘ Instant of Creation ”’ is the richest. It is 
more formal than the others, more realised, and the texture 
is more even and solid. It is a poem which calls to mind, 
unharmfully to itself, a great name or two from the early 
years of the last century. The ‘‘ Cecilia ’’ poems, however, 
should not have been included. One should never let affection 
triumph over art. 


ROGUES AND WRITERS 


The Elizabethan Underworld. The Text Prepared with Notes 
and an Introduction. By A. V. JupGes. Routledge. 25s, 


The rogues of the Elizabethan age were unusually happy in 
their biographers. It has not often fallen to the lot of 
scoundrels whom even infamy passed by to be chronicled by 
writers like Middleton, Greene and Dekker. Admittedly, the 
Elizabethan pamphleteers undertook their work in the 
interests of reform. They were impressed by the multitude 
of social outcasts, and set themselves, so far as possible, to 
remove the menace of this class of people by exposing their 
villainies. Yet so well did they acquit themselves of their 
task, with so great appreciation of colour, and withal such 
zeal, that, as in the case of Milton and his Devil, opinion is 
in danger of finding authors and villains tarred with the same 
brush. The uninitiated, but for Mr. Judges’ introduction, might 
likewise come to the conclusion that the whole historical 
picture is an invention which the scribbling rascals of two or 
three reigns conspired to produce. Those also might be 
sceptical in whose nostrils linger vestiges of the peculiarly 
virulent aroma of Nashe, and the pungent smell of Greene. 
Mr. Judges, however, adduces very satisfactory reasons for 
the inflation of the vagabond class in England after the Wars 
of the Roses. He also takes a first step for the social historian 
by putting in perspective some of the data supplied in the 
tracts and ballads. The appeal of the book, however, is not 
by any means limited to the student. 

The Elizabethan underworld was successfully looted by con- 
temporary writers—and through these very tracts. It was 
looted so by Greene and Dekker themselves. It is good game 
still for any reader with a taste for curiously informed descrip- 
tion and realistic fiction. Harman’s ‘‘ Caveat for Common 
Cursitors,’’ which most of his successors found useful, is not 
the least amusingly written. Harman was a county magis- 
trate, who, being prevented from other work by ill-health, 
took to observing and interviewing vagabonds, and keeping 
a methodical record of what information he acquired. His 
tale of a Walking Mort is an excellent piece of writing, 1D 
which situations broadly humorous by nature are broached 
with just so much subtlety as they could decently bear. 
Greene, in “ A pleasant discourse, how a wife wanton by her 
husband’s gentle warning became to be a modest matron,’ 
surprises with a beautiful story that might have rendered 
some pulpit great. Dekker is here in his richest vein. His 
note on the “‘ Moon-men,”’ or Gypsies, is especially vivid, and 
interesting to compare with Scott’s familiar picture of the 
advent of these folk in France under Louis XI. Dekker per- 
ceived the same difference between a civil citizen of Dublin 
and a wild Irish kern as between the counterfeit Egyptians 
and a true English beggar; and, indeed, to some minds the 
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ratio will appear even more accurate than its discoverer 
supposed. Here, again, is Middleton with the usual question- 
mark; though in the present case it seems very likely that 
‘* The Last Will and Testament of Laurence Lucifer ”’ is cor- 
rectly assigned to him. Both the style and the particular 
assortment of materials point to his authorship; while it is 
noteworthy that both would lend support to the theory which 
associates Middleton’s name with the witch scene in the fourth 
act of Macbeth. 

Nearly all these writers had direct knowledge of the 
wretches whose mode of subsistence they attempted to 
describe; Greene, at any rate, had experience of the life. 
They nearly all aimed at the extirpation of the idle classes, as 
being a menace to their relatively honest compatriots, who, 
at one time or another, had found themselves seized of stakes 
in town or country—the degree of their honesty being 
reckoned henceforth in proportion to the remoteness of the 
period in which the seizure was effected. Only Dekker was 
consistently humane in his attitude; but none of the pam- 
phleteers failed to appreciate a kind of spiritedness in the 
vagrant populations of road and street; while even in modern 
times, when, in comparison with the days of the Maypole, the 
menace of vagabondage does not exist, when, though we have 
suppressed the press-gang we have other means of dragooning 
the wanderer, and know just how far to ‘ grind the poor 
man’s face,’’ we are yet a long way from realising how great 
a proportion of vagabonds and rogues were at one time but 
social misfits, who in addition to their misfitness had the 
ill-luck to be born of poor family. 

Mr. Judges’ scholarly notes to the text and the glossary at 
the end of the book should be of the greatest value to any 
reader. 


SLIGO 


Sligo. By Jack B. Yeats. Wishart. 6s. 


A melodeon player in a train saw Mr. Yeats, the Irish 
artist, making notes, and asked him what he would call his 
book. ‘I don’t know yet,” said Mr. Yeats. ‘Call it 
Sligo,”’ said the melodeon player, ‘‘ the only town in Ireland 
I never was in.... Call it Sligo, it ought to be a lucky 
name.’’ The spirit of gay, irresponsible fatalism in which 
Mr. Yeats accepted this advice is the spirit of his book. To 
describe its subject-matter would be difficult, and of form it 
has none. Memory, thought and observation wander as they 
will, and are sometimes almost indistinguishable. Sligo 
was perhaps as good a name for the book as any that could 
have been devised. The word may come to connote the kind 
of thing that Mr. Yeats has written, if the kind of thing 
should become popular and find imitators. 

It goes straight through, without pause or break. Within 
the world anything reminds Mr. Yeats of anything. There 
are so many delightful things that he ‘‘ saw one time’: a 
sculling championship on the Fhames, a drama with real 
water on a Fair green theatre in Connaught, races on strands, 
on the shores of the Atlantic, Airy Marys, Ossified Counts. 
The publisher observes that this is not an ordinary book of 
memoirs, but has the “racy quality of good talk.” 
Mr. Yeats does not mention in his pages any famous thing 
(except the Derby and Coney Island!); nor does he provide 
the curious with a single biographical fact. He does not 
even mention that he is a painter! Still, Mr. Yeats’s book 
is less like talk than a series of artist’s notes for his 
pictures—pictures inspired, like his own work, by affection 
for “‘ character,’’ spontaneity, for whatever does not make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, and proposes 
for itself no practical end. Between times he has his protest, 
very originally expressed, against complacency, uplift, and 
the Big Talk peoples: 

In the days when they believed railways were for ever. It was 
about the same time they got so certain that facts were stubborn 


things and other extraordinary superstitions built on tinsel and 
gummed together with spit. 

The last man alive will be the skilled raconteur talking alone. 

I often think of uplift: it is one of my favourite subjects of 
thought. That sounds as if I were a disguised old-time musical 
comedy actress. If reading between the lines has given you that 
notion, read again. 

Let them uplift us, shoulder high. There we will be able to see 
over their heads to the several promised lands. . .. When the 
uplifters are wedged and milling together we can stroll about on 


oem 


their solid heads and view these lands.... There will be enough of 

everything for everyone, and there will be no need to sell each other 

gold bricks. 

Literature or the ‘‘ word business ’’ seems to be another of 
Mr. Yeats’s dislikes. Perhaps, he says gaily, this will be the 
last book ever written. There was a voter who in the last 
elections in Mr. Yeats’s country wrote across his ballot paper, 
‘* Non-thinker.’’ He should have Mr. Yeats’s sympathy. For 
‘* if this is to be the last book ever written, we cannot be far 
away from the last things said ’’—and from the last thought 
thought too! ‘‘ Speech is certainly on its last legs, if it ever 
had any legs. . What is it for anyway, information? 
We have sign-posts. Communication of original ideas? They 
are not original, if they are communicable. To pass the 
time? The time passes quickly enough for a great many 
people.”” There was a Heraclitean philosopher, it will be 
remembered, who renounced speech and took to polishing 
instead. But Mr. Yeats’s distrust of literature and language 
is perhaps a painter’s instinctive prejudice rather than the 
fancifully reasoned objection of a philosopher. 

Mostky his memory dwells as of right, quia multum 
amat, on things seen such as lion-tamers, old journalists 
in West of Ireland towns, circus men, ballad-singers, ships, 
flapping meetings. He was the illustrator of Synge’s Irish 
books, and his pen, like his brush, discloses the last of the 
Irish Romantics. He ends his book with a patriotic fling. It is 
a cryptic Romanticism; but there is a promised land, between 
here and there, which will consist, one gathers, of seeing the 
joke, and into which Mr. Yeats’s countrymen should get first, 
walking by all the constructive, right-thinking and Big Talk 
peoples as though they were going backwards. 
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book. A long absence from England has enabled him to 
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equipped foreigner, unhampered by those national and racial 
prejudices which too often confine the foreigner to external 
impressions and perilous guessing. Of course, it is no more 
than a game which he asks you to play. The typical English- 
man is about as realisable as a typical piece of string, and 
he is no more to be found in ‘‘ Romwell ’’—the South London 
suburb which Mr. Hueffer has chosen to examine under a 
microscope—than in Penzance or Newcastle. London may 
be a “ melting pot,’? and South London may be the most 
“typical”? of all the Londons, but its product is merely 
another kind of Englishman. Actually the book leaves you 
in no mood to haggle over such niceties. Mrs. Thwaites, Mrs. 
Wolsey, Mr. Patten and Mr. Harnett are quite capable of 
standing on their own feet, representing, if you wish it, 
nothing but themselves. And in their company you will get 
a very accurate (in point of fact, if not of inference) and 
fairly complete picture of working- and lower-middle-class 
life in a dormitory suburb. 

There has been a decade of remarkable changes. While 
regretting, esthetically, the interminable rows of mass- 
produced box-like dwellings which stretch for fifteen miles 
south of London Bridge, Mr. Hueffer has the good sense to 
see them in their trae light, as the only feasible answer to 
the slums. Mass-production is answering as best it can the 
economic demands of Democracy. Standards of living have 
risen sharply, but cheap products are shoddy and imitative 
of their betters. The blessed word ‘‘ Art’’—which is short for 
‘* artificial ’’—appears in every shop-window. Dress suits, 
gramophones and motor bicycles, on hire-purchase terms, are 
available for everybody in Romwell, but they add nothing to 
the beauty and dignity of their owners. With this advance— 
or apparent advance—of material well-being has gone a 
certain diminution of seriousness and sense of responsibility. 
Romwell has very little religion, and the churches draw their 
congregations chiefly from the older generation. Politics are 
greeted with a shrugging of shoulders—even the Communists 
at their meetings prefer a gramophone-dance to stern com- 
mittee work. Not everybody will agree with Mr. Hueffer 
that this easy indifference to public affairs, being the result 
of a lack of grievances, is a cheerful sign. Positive 
enthusiasm, even if misplaced, at least implies vitality and 
initiative, and neither quality is to be found flourishing in 
Romwell. 

But the most regrettable trait of the Romwellians is their 
laziness. The younger generation has no liking for manual 
work, and the dole encourages its distaste. Englishmen are 
not what they were, and not what their rival workmen on 
the Continent are. They are tempted and even forced at all 
points to turn to the State for supervision, control, and com- 
forting. There is obviously no room here to argue with Mr. 
Hueffer on the point—the issues are altogether too large. 
He will at least do well to ponder with some care his own 
description of the dole as a “‘ comfortable alternative to 
work,” 

On another question Mr. Hueffer’s inferences must be taken 
cautiously, partly because, for once, his observation of the 
facts may be at fault. He finds that the children of to-day 
in Romwell are undisciplined, unmannerly little ruffians. 
Home control is lax, and teachers at the elementary schools, 
it seems, are terrorised from punishing their charges by 
“* screaming viragoes ’’ or even police-court magistrates. It 
is safe to say that few Londoners who can remember the 
back streets twenty years ago will deny that the children are 
cleaner, better mannered and more pleasant than they were. 
Mr. Hueffer cites a story told him by a friend that the 
Bloomsbury youngsters preferred the streets to the Foundling 
grounds when they were thrown open. Some few may have 
done. But most visitors to the grounds were at a loss to 
imagine where the hundreds of children who flocked to play 
there could have come from. 

If we have cited only the criticisms of Romwell here it 
must not be inferred that this is a gloomy book. The 
Romwellian’s hands may be in his pockets but his heart is 
in the right place. The Cockney’s cheerful good-nature and 
kindliness, his sportsmanship and resource receive their due 
recognition, and the characters in the book are thoroughly 
delightful people, without an ounce of iniquity in their make- 
up. Romwell may be weak, but it is never wicked. In this 


ne 


respect Mr. Hueffer may be doing it less than justice—some. 
how one hopes so. But although his picture is lacking in 
chiaroscuro, it is sufficiently charming and stimulating in its 
own—the Frith—manner. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lloyd George’s Last Fight. By Gorpon West. Alston Rivers. 55, 

“*In painting these pictures of the Liberal interior I have useg 
neither whitewash nor mud,” says Mr. West in his short account of the 
Lloyd George publicity campaign in the last general election. It js 
a curious revelation of the confusion and naivety which seem to make 
up the greater part of so many modern displays of “ hustle.” Mr, West 
seems to deplore the fact that an election nowadays is a theatre for 
the maker of “ stunts,”’ and then proceeds to describe a series of the 
childish enterprises in which he and his colleagues have engaged. 
Several of them went over to America to get tips from the presidential 
election. They found the American political machine to be, in com- 
parison with the English, as the Flying Scotsman to Stephenson's 
Rocket. They returned to recommend the appointment of a super- 
man. The managers of the Liberal Party were cool, but Mr. Lloyd 
George, we are told, was impressed, and an offer was made to 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, who naturally declined the honour! Mr. West 
makes no secret of his own attitude towards the business of electioneer- 
ing, and an avowed political enemy could hardly be less merciful to 
Mr. Lloyd George. The members of the deputation to the United 
States evidently enjoyed themselves, but Mr. West could easily have 
had his proofs read by someone who could correct the statement that 
Governor Al Smith led the Republican Party and who knows where 
Lake Michigan is in relation to Wisconsin. 


They Climbed the Alps. By Epwin Mutter, Jr. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Amid the numerous records of human struggle, those are truly 
glorious in which nobility has no base counterpoise, daring no 
sordid core. To praise bravery is bitter when the deed is not 
capable of justification throughout, and even the victory of angel 
over demon may ask for celebration with tears. But there are 
enterprises of infinite hazard, in which victory has no taint of 
shame and no reverse side of humiliation and despair. Nearly all 
pioneering enterprises are of this latter kind, but mountain- 
climbing more than any is like a perfect symbol of human 
heroism. The hazard here is complete; the last call is made upon 
the sensitive gambling instinct; the ultimate exercise of physical 
and mental endurance is required; the human capacity for 
endeavour is stretched to its utmost. Mr. Muller’s book is the 
result of an attempt to explain the desire for mountaineering— 
but if he could explain it, he would have explained life. Never- 


THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


STRANGE FORMS OF RHEUMATISM. 


The present widespread interest in the subject of uric acid is well 
justified by Ministry of Health statistics, which show that few men 
and women are free from the ill-effects of this rheumatic poison in 
some form or other. 

How many readers are there who experience frequent and painful 
headaches, whose digestion is all wrong, whose liver and kidneys are 
constantly giving trouble, whose sleep is restless and unrefreshing, 
who worry unnecessarily over trifles, have frequent miserable fits of 
depression, always feel jaded and old, but who never think of associating 
uric acid with these ailments? Yet in nine cases out of ten it would 
be found that these symptoms are the results of uric acid poisoning 
the blood; in other words, rheumatism is smouldering in their systems, 
sooner or later to flaro up into some painful and crippling form of 
the malady. 














Chronic rheumatism in the joints, muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulders and back, lumbago, backache, sciatica in the thighs and 
neuritis in the arms, are all caused by accumulations of tiny needle- 
pointed crystals of uric acid in the tissues. Take a remedy capable of 
dissolving these sharp, jagged uric acid deposits away, and your pain 
and stiffness will speedily disappear and your general health will 
promptly improve. The best and safest remedy for the purpose_Js 
Bishop’s Varalettes. Their solvent action upon uric acid is recognised 
by doctors, and hundreds of thousands of persons have secured lasting 
relief by their aid. If you suffer from rheumatism, Bishop's Varalettes 
offer you the surest means of getting rid of it, for they will dissolve 
all rheumatic deposits and wash them out of your system through the 
kidneys. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists, at 3s. and 7s., 
or post free from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 52 Spelman Street, London, 
E.1. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment—based 
as it is on thirty years of success—that we wi!l refund in full the 7s. 
paid for a 30-days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment 
has been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just 
to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle with your statement, 
and we will refund the money. 
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OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE NEW C.W.S. 
BANK PREMISES AT MANCHESTER 


ON THE 25th JUNE 1930 the new headquarters of the C.W.S. 
BANK (ilustrated above) will be officially opened. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE OCCASION a thirty-eight page 
illustrated Brochure—THE HISTORY of the C.W.S. BANK 
has been prepared and wiil be supplied freely on request to: 


C.W.S. BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: MANCHESTER. 


Branches : 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 
42 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


99 Leman Street, London, E. 1. 


Transport House, Smith Square, 
Westminster. 











During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been taken 
from poverty and desolation and given a good home and training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 





NOW_ READY EVERYWHERE 55s. net. 




















PLEASE SEND A _ GIFT 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen; H.R.H. 
Princess Mary, Countess of Harewood; Ficld-Marshal ° 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. President: H.R H. 
The Prince of Wales, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: e 
Francis H. Clayton, Esq. Deputy Chairman: Lordy o oeat 
Daryngton. Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee : Howson 59S fata 
F. Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C. SS 














164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP A COMMON - SENSE 
The Solty eee upon Voluntary way gsc St ~ GUIDE TO 
ontributions. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Capt. J. F. FINN. 


The SUNDAY TIMES says: “This unpretentious 
little book will find a home on the shelves of many an 
after-dinner orator, and many more ambitious speakers. 
ree together an unusually sensible and practical 
handbook.” 

HOME AND EMPIRE says: “He deals with the 


subject in an extremely practical manner. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2 
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stark realities—you are, to your family, the 
source of the income which provides the home, 
food, clothes and amusement. 


G stark. eat away all sentiment—getting down to 


You are also expected to provide for the usual 


contingencies ! 


When considering family finances a fact often over- 
looked is that the margin between income and 
expenditure may be sufficient to meet most contin- 
gencies provided you live....BUT... should 
you die your family might lack even the bare 
necessities of life unless a suitable income is available 
from another source. 


There is only one sure method of providing for your 
dependants in the event of your death, and that is by 
means of Life Assurance. The best policies for this 
purpose are “ Whole Life” policies, for by reason of 
their low annual cost you are enabled to provide the 
largest possible amount at death. 


Examples of Premiums for a £100 Policy. 
Age 30 next birthday. 
Whole Life Assurance 
LIMITED PAYMENTS 
WITH PROFITS 


The payment of premiums 
ceases after 20 years, but 
Bonuses are added until 
death occurs. 


Annual Premium 


$3:8:5 iu, 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Whole Life Assurance 
WITH PROFITS 


The value of these policies is 
increased by the addition of 
Bonuses (at present £2/2/- 
per year for each £100). 


Annual Premium 


£2:7:4 


Chief Office : Branch and District 


106 Corporation St. Offices in all the 


MANCHESTER 





principal towns 


£10,500,000 


ated 
ASSETS EXCEED 
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theless, there is the same value in his attempt as in the attempt 
to climb a mountain, and he has but essayed, in the region of 
thought, an eternally impossible Matterhorn. As the mountaineer 
approaches his objective, so Mr. Muller approaches his problem 
walking first in the footprints of his predecessors. As a result. 
his book is primarily a record of climbing in the Alps, beginning 
with the great climb of Whymper, and continuing with climbs of 
de Saussure, Tyndall, Mummery and Young. The victories of 
these mountaineers were moments of exalted breath-taking, and 
the defeats they inflicted were, in those moments, victories also 
caused as they were by love. As the record proceeds we sce 
mountaineering discard even the element of discovery, and grow 
more and more like a symbolic expression of the abstract adven- 
turing human spirit. As such Mr. Muller seems to see it, when 
he makes the final attempt upon his problem—with the peak close 
but high above him. The fact that he has been able to include 
a long extract from Young’s On High Hills, without comparison 
harmful to himself, is a sufficient testimony to the goodness of 
his writing. 


About Motoring 


SOME WINDSCREEN DEFECTS— 
AND A PATENT 


WNERS who use their cars in all weathers soon find good 
O cause to criticise their windscreens, which are only perfect 
onacool dry day. Ona wet night in heavy traffic, especi- 
ally in an unknown city, the driver requires such vision as only a 
clean screen of the full width can provide. He can only obtain this 
by using a special and rather expensive wiper, which may take more 
current than his accumulators will relish; as a practical com- 
promise, he will probably make shift with a “* tandem ” wiper of 
the type which clears two small fan-shaped arcs of the glass. On 
a very hot day on the Italian plains the fierce heat of the sun 
will compel him to keep the hood over his head, and depend for 
ventilation on his screen and windows; in most cases the modern 
screen does not open sufficiently to admit the desired draught. 
When a shower begins to fall on a mild British day, he will switch 
on his wiper or wipers, and as it exerts a very faint pressure, its 
first action will be to churn mud formed from the drizzle and the 
thin film of dust imposed on the screen by his previous driving; 
so that he will have to disembark, take a rag, and clean the 
screen. Both hands are usually required to open or close the 
screen, one to support it against wind pressure, the other to 
tighten the locking devices; so that an unaccompanied driver 
must usually stop the car whenever he wishes to make any 
adjustment to his screen. Should snow fall in the Highlands, 
his wiper will very possibly go on strike ; but if it proves sufficiently 
powerful to move a wedge of half-frozen snow, the bulk of the 
screen will be absolutely opaque, and he must tackle difficult 
roads by peering through a small patch of moderately clean glass. 
All these annoyances are petty, but they irritate owners, who 
reflect that the car has perhaps cost them a couple of thousand 
pounds, and imagine that a little ingenuity should eliminate 
such imperfections, as it has already eliminated them from other 
components of the motor-car. On H.M. ships, where vision in 
bad weather is vital, the problem is solved by a method 
inapplicable to the motor car, for the circular glass used for lookout 
purposes on certain ships is spun by an electric motor at such a 
speed that centrifugal force swishes off rain or snow or spindrift. 
Many owners feel that if the problem is soluble afloat, it should 
be soluble ashore. 
* * * 


In this connection much interest has been aroused by a patent 
screen invented by Mr. Assheton Taylor, of Kingswood Road, 
Tadworth, and recommended by the Royal Automobile Club after 
test. Technically, it is very nearly perfect, but it has a single 
and not wholly insuperable defect from the practical standpoint. 
The modern motor-car is a bed of Procrustes. If we except the 
plutocrats, who spend £1,000 on special coachwork after paying 
their thousands for a naked chassis, the motor-car has to fit 
drivers ranging in height from 5 ft. to 6 ft. 4 in. and in weight 
from 7 st. to 18 st. Its dimensions are therefore averaged, and 
the lanky or dwarflike driver has to make the best of a standardised 
seat position. The one practical drawback of the Taylor screen 
is that its efficiency pivots on the level of the driver’s vision, for 
its essential principle is a horizontal open gap, extending the full 
width of the screen ; and if this gap is either too high or too low to 
suit an individual owner, the screen is useless. It will therefore 
be difficult to standardise. The screen consists of three panels, 
of which one is vertical, and of such a size that its top edge comes 
just below the driver’s line of vision ; Mr. Taylor prefers to fit this 
panel with a winder, so that it can be raised or lowered an inch of 
two, but his motive is apparently to widen the gap for increasé 
clear vision under very adverse conditions, and not to add gap 
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LECTURES 


SCHOOLS (Continued) 





wre AND WHERE ARE THE QUACKS? 
The Pretences and Failure of Cancer Research... Fashions and 
Humours of History of Medicine . . . Laboratory Cultivation of 
Disease . . . Why the Road to Health is Barred. 
A LECTURE 
will be given by 
MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY 





at 
THE HOLIAN HALL, 
135 New Bond Street, London, W. tr. 
On Wednesday, June 25th, at 8 p.m. 
To be followed by Discussion. 
ADMISSION FREE. 

Reserved Seats from the Secretary, Animal Defence and 
Vivisection Society, 35 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Anti- 





NE-DAY CONFERENCE ON WORLD PROBLEMS. 
Central Hall, Westminster, Wednesday, 25th June. 


10.30. EUROPE: Dr. Goocn. INDIA: S. K. Rarciuirre. AFRICA: Sir E. N. 
Bennett, M.P. Chair: Cart Hratu. . 
2.30. TARIFFS: Lord Loruian, Lt.-Com. Kenwortny, M.P., Ramsay Murr. Chair: 


Lady Astor, M.P. 

SANCTIONS: GILBERT Murray, DevistE Burns, T. P. 
W. ARNOLD-ForsTteR, Chair: Canon DonaLpson. 

Tickets, 2s. (Single Sessions, 1s.) from N.C.P.W., 39 Victoria Street, S.W.r. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, June 22, 


at rr a.m.: C. Detiste Burns, M.A., D.Lit., “ The Rebuilding of Europe.” 
Sunday, June 29, Joun A. Hopson, M.A. 


7.30 ConweELt Evans, 








TRAINING CENTRES 


YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Head of Department: Professor R. W. Ricu, M.A. 








A Department for training graduates intending to be teachers will 
be opened in October next. Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Students will be prepared for an external University diploma. The 
course is specially designed for those intending to teach in Secondary, 
Central and other schools for older children. Tuition fee 10. 
Maintenance grants are payable to students at the usual rates. 
Residential accommodation available. Prospectuses obtainable from 
the Secretary, to whom applications for admission should be sent as 
early as possible. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G astics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


X-SLADE STUDENT will have drawing and painting class in 
autumn for children.—Box 658, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 








LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, SWITZERLAND. 
Mountain School for Boys (12-19) on modern lines (4,100 ft.). General education; 
special coaching; one tutor to five boys; modern languages and business course; 


special care of delicate boys; all winter sports.—Particulars from Headmaster (M. CHANING 
Pearce, B.A., Oxon.). 





ITTLE FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Situated in extensive and beautiful grounds bordered by pine trees and moorland. 
Provides an all-round modern education for Boys and Girls (3-12) including Arts, 

Crafts, Dancing, Eurhythmics, etc. Outdoor activities a special feature. Excellent health 
tecord. Carefully chosen diet. Entire charge by arrangement.—Apply to the PrincIPALs. 





MALIMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 
of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 


expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a r. Gerrard’s Cross 


gu 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delight 


grounds of 15 acres. 'y situated in its own 





ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 











ILLASTON SCHOOL. One of the smaller schools, with oppor- 


tunities for individual development. Entrance Scholarships in July. Apply— 
Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich. 





MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp Gissorovucn. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 


. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, EsQ., m.p. 
eadmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
p coag nen School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 

e SECRETARY, 








We aaeek ba HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. __ Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines, Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7.—Apply Mrs, SPENCER, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori artment for and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PrinciPaL, 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 








UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol. 


A PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
seat ny PEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
uthors 





. and Plays promptly executed. 

ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 

Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 

6 Conduit Street, W.x. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 











| 
| COMFORT 
| 


LIVERPOOL : 








ELLERMAN LINES 


CITY-HALL-BUCKNALL 


EGYPT, SUDAN, 
CEYLON, SOUTH AFRICA, 
U.S.A.-MARSEILLES-INDIA 


Fast modern passenger steamers specially designed 
for Tropical Service. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 


Tower Building, Water Street. 


CUISINE 


INDIA, 


GLASGOW : 
75 Bothwell Street. 
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to suit individuals. Immediately above this vertical panel is a 
totally unscreened gap, extending the full width of the car, with 
a maximum depth of 8 in. This gap admits no draughts to the 
interior of the vehicle (with a possible exception explained below) ; 
in fact, it is actually utilised to serve as an extractor, and to 
draw foul air from the saloon. Above the gap are two sloped 
glass panels, of which the foremost may be of opaque green glass, 
and act as a sun vizor. These two panels are sloped backwards 
at an angle of approximately 45 degrees, and are spaced about 
8 inches apart. There is a transverse slot in the roof, 8 inches 
wide, extending right across the car, and occupying the space 
between the lines at which the upper edges of these panels are 
fixed in the roof. Now imagine that the car is in motion at, say, 
thirty miles an hour. The head-on breeze, created possibly by 
Nature and intensified by the speed of the vehicle, collides with 
the vertical panel at the base of the device, and is deflected upward. 
It shoots past the horizontal gap between the panels, and escapes 
upwards between the two sloped panels and out through the slot 
across the roof, carrying with it dust, sand, snow or rain. This 
swift passage of air past the gap in the screen creates an ejector 
action, and sucks exhaust fumes, tobacco smoke, and foul air from 
the inside of the saloon; but the ejector action is not violent 
enough to create a perceptible outward draught, though cigarette 
smoke proves that a mild ejector action occurs. Thus, assuming 
that the gap is at the correct level for an individual driver, that 
driver will enjoy completely unobstructed vision in all weathers 
through a gap measuring about 45 in. by 8 in.; yet neither wind 
nor rain will enter the gap. 
* * * 


If this screen is used on an open or partially opened car, mild 
complication of the air currents is produced, and under certain 
conditions of opening the car there may be slight backdraughts, 
but they do not seem to be serious. There are no such draughts 
with a saloon, when the roof is solid, and the side windows are 
shut. On an open car, or a sunshine saloon with its roof slid 
back and its side-windows opened, draughts may occur; but 
they are never violent at normal speeds; and, of course, cars are 
only used in this form when great heat induces the crew to desire 
aircurrents. The screen has great possibilities ; and any enthusiast 
who is buying a saloon should consider having this type of screen 
fitted to it. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE American slump has increased in severity and has 
I in some cases brought prices back to their October 
level. The aggravating part of these waves of selling 
in New York is that, while our markets benefit but little by any 
rise across the Atlantic, they suffer a general serious depression 
when New York is weak. There is indeed talk of one or two 
firms in London being in difficulties. None of the world’s markets 
are good, this applying as much to the commodity marts as to 
those dealing in stocks, and amidst such all-pervading depression 
it is difficult to be optimistic. The only consoling thought is 
that it is the function of the stock markets to discount the future, 
and experience shows that when markets turn, they do so quickly 
and violently. Human nature is such that while prices are 
falling no one has the inclination to buy, but a man who would 
not look at a share when it stands at 15s. will rush after it when 
it has risen on three or four consecutive days to, say, 25s. In 
my note last week relating to the investment clause in wills 
I was made to say that Canadian legislation permitted insurance 
offices to invest in common stocks which for seven years had paid 
dividends of 40 per cent.; as the perspicacious reader may have 
guessed, this should have been 4 per cent. 


* * * 


The German Reparations Loan of about sixty million pounds 
has now been floated in the various countries and has been over- 
subscribed by the banks and other institutions, if not the public, 
and such portions as are being held by the former will certainly 
find their way gradually into the portfolios of private investors. 
At a small discount, or even at par, the loan looks attractive. 
The net result of the operation appears to be that by capitalising 
a small proportion of the annuities which Germany is pledged to 
pay, the former allies, with the aid of a few neutral countries, 
are raising from investors sixty million pounds in order that 
(1) they should obtain something under forty millions with which 
to pay off existing debt; (2) the bankers responsible for the loan 
should earn about two-and-a-half millions; and (8) Germany 
should receive nearly twenty millions with which to improve 
her industrial equipment and competitive powers generally. 
As a pendant to Mr. Parker Gilbert’s strictures on German 
Government extravagance, it is interesting to note that, according 
to the Bank of British West Africa report, an official statement 
shows that, including 3,400,000 war pensioners, over 12,000,000 
persons, or 20 per cent. of the total population, are receiving 


a 


support from the Government or Communes at an annual cost of 
23 milliards of marks (say £1,150 millions). This includes the 
two million odd unemployed who are in receipt of benefit. 


* * * 


With declining trade in the United States an agitation has 
sprung up against chain-store organisations (or multiple shop 
companies, as we would term them), and it is being urged that 
these should be specially taxed. A similar movement was rife 
in Germany some years ago, and is not entirely unheard of ip 
our own country, although the business community here appears 
at present to be more concerned with advocating taxation of the 
co-operative movement. Some of these American multiple 
shop undertakings are huge. The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, which is probably the largest multiple shop 
business in the world, its stores being found throughout the North 
American continent, reported a turnover during the financial 
year ended February 28th last of $1,053,692,882—well over 
£200 millions. In commenting upon these matters, the National 
City Bank of New York, in its monthly letter, points out that it 
must be recognised that a revolutionary change is occurring in 
the field of distribution, and that in contrast to the past, when 
the chief emphasis was laid upon increasing production, the 
problem of the future is to find new buyers ‘‘ to match the more 
than ample manufacturing capacity found in nearly every major 
industry.” It goes on to say: 

Consumer demand is not only growing but is constantly shifting, 
and at a more rapid rate than ever before. If this fickle demand is to 
be successfully met, the producer must take into account certain 
fundamental changes that have occurred in conditions of living, such 
as the decrease in home ownership and increase in apartment dwelling, 
the tendency of families to move more frequently and to want lighter 
and less furniture, the transfer of household industries—laundering, 
baking, sewing, etc.—to outside corporations, the decrease of home 
life in favour of travel and outside recreations, and the general trend, 
because of the automobile, toward a “‘ public on wheels,” no longer 
dependent upon the small-town or neighbourhood merchant but 
willing and able to drive almost daily for shopping or entertainment 


to the larger centres that in the old days were visited perhaps once 
a year. 
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The Bank omits to mention how the increased purchasing power 
necessary to meet the increased production is to be provided, 
but perhaps that information will be forthcoming in a future 
issue. A. Emit Davies. 
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